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Y ou MAKE YOUR 


MEMORY 


can learn easily and quickly to 
remember names and faces 
remember what you read 








WORK 
FOR 
YOU! 


talk without notes 
remember spelling 
remember dates and numbers 
remember articles and places 
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THE FAMOUS ROTH MEMORY COURSE 
NOW AVAILABLE IN BOOK FORM 


Business today has neither the patience nor place for the employee who must forever 
apologize for a “memory like a sieve.” The person w ho gets ahead today in business as 
well as in social life must have a head that retains its isformation, and can supply it 
when needed. 


Fortunately, a good memory can be developed—easily and quickly. ‘The famous Roth 
Memory Course is a remarkably easy way to learn how to remember faces, words and 
ideas. 

Mr. Roth has achieved astonishing success over the years with his personally con- 
ducted Course. He originally set out to discover WHY most men and women forget 
so much of what they should remember. ‘To solve this problem, he developed a system, 
that makes it possible to take in each fact, label it, file it, hold it ready for instant use. 


This course is now available in revised, complete book form. 
290 pages—5% x 742” Cloth Bound—Fully Illustrated 


Think of what an excellent memory can mean to you—in business, in social con- 
tacts—in every walk of life. You need no longer be embarrassed by forgetting names, 
places, faces, dates—all these facts can be absorbed and filed in your memory—ready 
for future use—whenever needed. 
ORDER FROM: 

MOTIVATION, INC. SPRINGDALE, CONN. 


Price Per Copy—$3.95 
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Does Your 
Company 
Aiello mm adaelela-tin 
‘Suffer 
From This 
Common and Costly 
“Blindspot’ ? 


| ae the most part, 
subscribers to the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute’s 

executive-training program are 

mature men in their thirties and 

forties. 

This should surprise no one . . . for these 
are the ages when most men who aspire to top manage- 
ment positions begin the exciting journey upward. 

Their records indicate that they're ambitious; and 
they ve demonstrated ability in at least one department 
of business. But, almost without exception, they need 
help to go beyond the point of “half-way” success. 

The reason is clear. Specialists are plentiful—but there 
never has been a time when business had enough good, 
all-around executives. Thus, for the individual, con- 
tinued progress depends largely on learning the funda- 
mentals of all major departments of business, and under- 
standing the close relationship which exists among them. 

In every company, candidates for high-level admin- 
istrative positions have diverse backgrounds. Some are 
technical men. Salesmen. Accountants. But whatever 
their previous experience or education may have been, 
what they need above all else is a thorough orientation 
in the basics that are common to every business—Market- 
ing, Production, Finance and Accounting. Even men who 


majored in Business 

Administration while in 

college require comprehen- 

sive “refresher” courses to up- 

date their knowledge and relate to 

business as a whole rather than a single 
department. 

If your company’s management training program does 
not include the study of business principles (on the 
theory that intelligent men somehow absorb such funda- 
mentals with the passing years), you may be wasting 
thousands of dollars and man-hours talking “over the 
heads” of even your most perceptive employees. 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute provides this essen- 
tial knowledge in a practical and realistic form. It gives 
your men the broad instruction they need when they 
need it . . . enables them to learn more about modern 
business practices within a few months than they could, 
ordinarily, in years. 

You, alone, are qualified to judge the capacity of your 
program in relation to your needs. If you feel we might 
be of service, please don’t hesitate to request a compli- 
mentary copy of our informative booklet titled “The 
Development of Middle Management Executives.” Sim- 
ply address Mr. James M. Jenks, Vice President, Alexan- 
der Hamilton Institute, at the address given below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training, Dept. 337, 235 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





ARE YOU COMPLETELY SATISFIED WITH 
YOUR OFFICE PERSONNEL SITUATION? 


If all your office employees were top-notch “Girl-Friday” caliber, you'd be more than 
happy with your office situation. Chances are, you'll never attain that level of perfec- 
tion. But if you could upgrade a majority of your women office employees, raise morale, 
and improve attitudes, you’d be accomplishing something, wouldn’t you? 


This is exactly the aim of a new booklet-—WOMEN IN BUSINESS—A Handbook 
For Business Girls! Four basic sections (see contents below) illustrate that employ- 
ment is a two-way street: that in return for a weekly pay check the successful business 
girl gives just a little more in the form of the right attitude, better human relations 
and an intelligent approach to her job. 


—OUTLINE oF CONTENTS— 


SECTION |—The Girl The Company Wants To Keep SECTION 111—Getting Along With People 


The Climate of Your Company Tender, Loving Care All About Bosses Initiative 

A Girl You Can Rely On Too Much “Happy Talk” How About You Taking Criticism 

The Ten O'Clock Scholar Mail Call Cooperation Perspective 

What's A Fair Day’s Work? Away From Home Tact and Courtesy Bite Your Tongue 

The Money Girls The Well-Kept Office Even Disposition Who’s Perfect? 

A “Little Bit of Loot” Is Too Much — Everybody’s Friend Keeping Troubles To Yourself In The Other Girl’s Shoes 


Accepting Responsibility 
SECTION 1|1—tThe Way You Look Today 
Nothing To Wear Stay in Style SECTION IV— The Girl And The Job 
It Fits The Job Does it “Do Something For You?” Information Please! Where Does The Time Go? 
What To Avoid Mirror, Mirror Company Knowledge The Working Wife 
Seasonal Clothes Change-Over Learning for Advancement Working Smarter 
Figure Control Make-Up or Make-Over Better and Better New Tricks 
Hat or No Hat? Hair-do or Don’t 


Sweater Girls Special Problems 
What Are The Basics? Always Prepared INTRODUCTION 


Surprise! Last Word A Job Is A Two-Way Street 


A unique self-rating chart helps employees uncover and understand their weak points. 


The solutions to these basic faults are given in the manual. Thus, your office em- 
ployees discover, then cure, their own weaknesses. 


454” x 634”—WOMEN IN BUSINESS is convenient to carry in the purse. 48 pages 
—separate two-color cover—illustrated text. 


You can safely distribute copies throughout the organization—to department heads, 
supervisors, secretaries, typing and steno pool, etc. 


PUBLISHED BY MOTIVATION, INC. SPRINGDALE, CONNECTICUT 


Priced at " per copy 


Order copies directly from the publisher—quantity purchases subject to the following discounts: 


1 to 5 copies—net 
6 to 26 copies—10% 51 to 100 copies—20% 
25 to 51 copies—15% 101 or more —25% 
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Editor te Reader:- 


AS your company cut back any part 

of the Personnel Department’s budg- 

et? Reports indicate that during the recent 
recession most of them stayed the same size, 
even when the number of employees in the 
company as a whole decreased. The need 
for more training programs is thought to be 
one reason for this, but the broadening 
range of responsibilities of personnel man- 
agement must also be taken into account. 





Sixteen Speciric REcoMMENDATIONS for a na- 
tional program to remedy unemployment have 
been announced by the Research and Policy 
Committee of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. T. V. Houser, a director of Sears- 
Roebuck, was chairman and Walter H. Wheeler, 
Jr., of Pitney-Bowes, chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee which spent a year studying the problem. 

It was recommended that states should 
modify their unemployment insurance programs 
so that eligible persons could draw unemploy- 
ment benefits during retraining, and that in a 
distressed area, additional Federal funds be pro- 
vided, It was suggested that there be a modifica- 
tion of the unemployment insurance systems 
which would encourage looking across state lines 
for employment. 

Another recommendation was that urban 
renewal programs in distressed areas should be 
used in some cases to restore land to effective 
commercial or industrial use rather than in 
building more homes. 

The Committee for Economic Development 
is a group of 200 business men and university 
presidents who work together for the advance- 
ment of the general welfare. It is supported by 
voluntary contributions from business concerns. 
Its address—711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 


Artuur C. Crortr 


AND 
Doris D. Hay 


Back WHEN PersonneL was just developing as 
a career, an experiment in industrial lighting was 
carried out at the Hawthorne works of the 
Western Electric Company of Chicago which 
has become a classic symbol for the craving of 
the individual worker for recognition. 


A new experiment, a 5-year health study by 
a team from the University of Illinois is going 
on there now. Over 2000 employees between the 
ages of 40 and 55 have volunteered. The com- 
pany pays the cost of a yearly physical checkup 
which is given on company time. The object is 
to find a correlation between the kind of work 
a man does and his health at middle age. 





In Suetr-Hexp, one of the departments of the 
Civil Service Journal for April-June, Franklin 
Connor, office of Career Development, Civil 
Service Commission, reviews nine books on 
organizational behavior. 

He prefaces his brief mention with a survey 
of social research up to the present time, and 
cautions the reader against looking for any pat 


answers to the questions of human behavior. 
The books are: 


PErsoNaLiry AND Orcanization. Chris Argy- 
ris. Harper & Bros. New York, 1957. 292 pp. 

UNDERSTANDING ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR. 
Chris Argyris. The Dorsey Press, Inc., Home- 
wood, IIl., 1960. 179 pp. 

ORGANIZATIONAL Benavior. Austin Grim- 
shaw and John W. Hennessey, Jr. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York, 1960. 505 pp. 

Mopern OrcanizaTION THEORY. Mason 
Haire. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 
1959. 324 pp. : 

LEADERSHIP, PsycHOLOGY, AND ORGANIZATION- 
AL Bewavior. Bernard M. Bass. Harper & Bros., 
New York, 1960. 548 pp. 

Pzorte, Prostems, AND Prorits. Saul W. 
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Gellerman. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York, 1960. 254 pp. 

PersoNNEL: THE Human Prosiems oF Man- 
AGEMENT. George Strauss and Leonard R. Sayles. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New Jersey, 1960. 750 pp. 

Tue Human Swe or Enrerprise. Douglas 
McGregor. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York, 1960. 246 pp. 

Tue Servants or Power. Loren Baritz. 
Wesleyan University Press, Middletown, Conn., 


1960. 273 pp. 





An Exampte of the value of a city’s human rela- 
tions program, was reported in a Rochester, New 
York newspaper last spring. In the Sears- 
Roebuck store there, a Negro employee seemed 
ready for promotion. However, when given the 
regular test for advancement, he showed some 
weakness in arithmetic and English. Realizing 
that failure to advance the employee might open 
the store to a charge of discrimination, the man- 
ager sought the advice of the Human Relations 
Commission. While the case is still under study, 


the employee is being given encouragement to 
qualify himself for promotion by attending 
night school. 





Do Personnet Directors owe their jobs to the 
growth of unionism in the United States? 

We were interested in a quotation about 
white collar unionization from a talk given by 
Professor Jack Barbash, published by The Bureau 
of Industrial Relations, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. When in Madison, we interviewed 
Professor Barbash, the former research director 
for the AFL-CIO, and now Professor of Labor 
Education and Economics at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Our first question concerned his opinion that 
the progress of automation in offices would make 
the white collar worker more desirous of joining 
a union. His answer was that when the white 
collar worker saw himself as a machine watcher 
rather than a skilled technician, he would need 
to resort to unionism to guard against losing his 
job because of the uncertainty of his being neces- 
sary to the organization. Of course, pride of 


work also has to be taken into consideration. To 
the management that wishes to avoid an organ- 
izer coming in and forming a union, his advice 
was that an autonomous mechanism be set-up 
through which a worker could express his views 
without fear of reprisal. 

We talked a bit about the growth of the 
profession of Personnel, which of course, in- 
cludes many other activities besides dealing with 
unions. Professor Barbash has had a broad ex- 
perience in labor economics and he pointed out 
that progress comes as a result of pressures as 
well as government regulations. That was when 
he made the remark we question in our first 
paragraph. 

We asked his opinion about right-to-work 
laws. He said he was opposed to them for 
several reasons: one being that in some situa- 
tions, unions are able to get around the regula- 
tion by collusion with employers who are also 
anxious to preserve the closed shop. His main 
reason for objecting was because he thinks that 
if an employer doesn’t want a union shop, he 
should say “No”—even if it means a strike. 

Professor Barbash’s union education in the 
needle trades in New York is generally reflected 
in his attitude of social idealism. In other words, 
we found him interested in the improvement of 
our total economy, not just in the well-being of 
the segment of society that belongs to unions. 





Durine Aucust, traditionally the month of dog- 
days, we were reminded both by the weather, 
and observation of our suburban neighbors, that 
the dog population is increasing by leaps, bounds, 
and growls. And small wonder. More children— 
more dogs, for what youngster doesn’t want a 
puppy. 

Coincidentally, about this time, we received 
a letter from Harry Miller, Director of the 
Gaines Dog Research Center, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y., enclosing a copy of their 
new (and very interesting) 68-page booklet, 
“Where to Buy, Board or Train a Dog,” with 
the suggestion that personnel managers might 
like to make this available to interested em- 
ployees. Copies in reasonable quantities may be 
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had without charge, by writing Mr. Miller. By 
the way, the Center also publishes a booklet 
called “Touring With Towser” which lists 
motels and hotels where your pet is welcome. 
This is invaluable when travelling, as anyone 
knows who has gone from pillar to post trying 
to find a place for man’s best friend. 





Anp Speakinc oF Docs, we presume you have 
heard or read about R. H. Macy’s success in its 
New York store, in using dogs for night patrol, 
to eliminate pilferage by people who hide in the 
store after closing. In many places—public parks, 
plants, museums, etc.—dogs are playing an im- 
portant part in security operations. For more 
information about this, drop a line to John 
Behan, Director, Canine College, West Redding, 
Connecticut. 





Was THE ExperiENce oF “going back to school” 
worth the time expended by the management 
men whose companies sent them to the various 
university management training programs? 

In the May-June Harvard Business Review, 
Kenneth Andrews reports the results of 10,000 
questionnaires sent out in 1959 with the support 
of the Division of Research of the Harvard 
Business School whose first course for executives 
was given in 1943. 

The article is well worth studying by com- 
panies who have sent or are intending to send 
their people. In summing up, the over 6,000 
who responded to the 16-page questionnaire re- 
ported their experiences as broadening, and 
expressed a desire to have them repeated regu- 
larly. Those who had attended extended courses 
were the most enthusiastic about the benefits 
they had received. 





Many InrTerviewers find it difficult to assess the 
amount of drive of applicants. Mr. Carl Ruhloff, 
Eastern Divisional Manager of Personnel Rela- 
tions at the Container Corporation of America, 
in a discussion of interviewing skills, provided 
some clues to the type of questions that might 
bring out information about the applicant’s as- 
pirations. Inquiries can be made as to why the 


applicant thinks he made better grades in one 
subject than another—what about family “push- 
pull”—did he select his major or did parents 
persuade him? Get him talking about people 
he respects—what human values he most ad- 
mires. The skillful interviewer always makés the 
applicant feel accepted as an individual, even 
though not necessarily right for the job. 





Twat THE Burnp can effectively lead the blind is 
being demonstrated by sightless Mr. Joseph 
Asenjo, one of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion’s vocational rehabilitation experts. An Amer- 
ican, Mr. Asenjo worked in Brazil surveying job 
opportunities for the blind, organized work 
shops and set up a pilot rehabilitation center. He 
trained a native Brazilian to take over after him. 
Now, accompanied by his wife he has begun in 
Portugal to work with the Government along 
the same lines. 

He first gets a list of industries—then visits 
a number of factories to find whether there is 
work that blind people can do. He then investi- 
gates the training facilities and convinces the 
trainees that blind people should be included. 
Training workshops that take care of preparing 
unskilled people to enter industry are one of his 
responsibilities. 





Erconomics is the term used in Western Europe 
for what is called human engineering in the 
United States. In the International Labour Re- 
view, January 1961, a 33-page article sums up the 
progress made, since the organization of the 
I.L.O., in improving working conditions on a 
world-wide scale. 





A CHALLENGE to be as critical as they wish has 
been issued to the members of the Women’s 
Personnel Group of Philadelphia, in a question- 
naire put out by the program committee. Oppo- 
site the listing of the titles of programs for the 
last two years, are eight remarks beginning with 
‘interesting speaker or panel members’ and in- 
cluding ‘didn’t make enough impression to have 
favorable or unfavorable opinion’ and ‘waste of 
time!’ 
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Aside from the obvious advantage of pro- 
viding the program committee with suggestions 
for further meetings, the questionnaire is also 
useful in stirring up interest in the work of the 
group in the minds of inactive members—if 
there are any. 50°, of the members attended the 
1961 workshop, which was on “Psychological 
Tests—their use in Personnel Administration.” 





Sometimes it seems that there are too many 
organizations to which personnel people may 
belong, with resulting duplication of projects and 
meetings. Something has been done in the 


Bronx, N. Y., that is worth reporting, as a step 
toward simplifying these relationships. 

At a joint meeting of the Westchester Chap- 
ter of the Society for Advancement of Manage- 
ment and the Bronx Personnel Society, Bronx 
Chapter of the American Society for Personnel 
Administration, the membership elected Jack L. 
Walker, Director of Human Relations of S. W. 
Farber, Inc., as the President of both organiza- 
tions. 

We hope to have further news to report of 
how this works out. It sounds as if “human 
relations” was getting due recognition as a 
management tool. 
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It’s good business to reassess our position as a basis for planning our future movements. 
While the “whys” of such assessments may be understood, the “hows” sometimes cause con- 
cern. How do we achieve a balanced and realistic assessment of where we stand in our 
personnel function? This case study suggests an approach that has been tried and proved. 





The Personnel Audit — 
Gateway to the Future 


SMALL company, with its plant in a rural 
Fe pe some miles from the city in 
which the executive office was located, decided 
to improve its management of the personnel 
function. While a clerk had handled the person- 
nel detail in the past, a personnel adviser was 
hired to advance the function more competently. 
To assist him in planning and launching his pro- 
gram, a personnel audit was decided on. Since 
the company was not staffed to undertake such 
an audit, a consulting organization was retained 
to work with the personnel adviser and the man- 
agement in conducting the audit.’ 

An audit is a flexible tool the full value of 
which can only be gained by designing it to 
cope with the problems of a particular situation. 
A personnel audit can include, if available, an 
appraisal of the number and types of grievances 
and the number which reach arbitration, an 
analysis of arbitration decisions, turnover ratios 
for various classes of personnel, recruiting and 
employment costs, staffing ratios as related to 
total employment and sales, supervisory ratios, 
accident frequency and severity measures, work- 
men’s compensation costs, unemployment com- 
pensation costs, area wage and salary surveys, 
analysis of wage and salary practices and merit 
review programs, benefit plan participation 
ratios, etc. These techniques permit us to quan- 
tify the audit and give us a basis for compari- 
son when future audits are undertaken. Un- 
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fortunately such measures are rarely found in 
the situation where the need for an audit is most 
pronounced. This was the case in the situation 
being considered; so the procedures of the audit 
had to represent “the art of the possible.” 


The Approach 


In view of the lack of quantitative data 
available for use in the audit and since the 
function being audited was in fact just being 
launched an approach appropriate to the needs 
and limits of the problem was developed. 
This approach was described in the introduc- 
tion to the audit as follows: “This audit is de- 
signed to better prepare the company to plan 
realistically the direction and amount of effort 
that will be expended to move ahead success- 
fully (in this functional area). The audit... 
has three phases: 


“a. An analysis of the current activities of 
the personnel department; 

“b. A survey of the thoughts and opinions 
of management on the personnel func- 
tion and its activities; and 

. A survey of the attitudes of the em- 
ployee group toward those aspects of 
management and the services provided 
that relate to their well-being as indi- 
viduals and their satisfaction with the 
organization.” 
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On the completion of phases (a) and (b) of the 
audit, since many important problems were un- 
covered, problems needing immediate action, 
the decision was made by management not to 
proceed at that time with the third phase of 
the audit. (This was an unfortunate decision 
since it overlooked the fact that the basic meas- 
ure of the success of a personnel program is in 
its impact on the attitudes and motivation of 
employees. It also deprived the company of a 
reliable bench mark against which it could later 
evaluate the success of its efforts to improve its 
programs and measure the return it was receiv- 
ing on the increased investment it was making.) 
The first two phases of the audit will be discussed 


in detail below. 


Personnel Department Activity Analysis 


While a general statement of the responsi- 
bilities of the personnel department and the per- 
sonnel adviser was available there was marked 
disagreement among members of the manage- 
ment group as to what the department was do- 
ing, how it was spending its time and money 
and why it was spending it in these ways. To 
obtain a factual answer to this question the per- 
sonnel adviser kept a daily record of his activi- 
ty, tabulated in half-hour units, for a three and 
a half month period. Management agreed that 
this was a fairly typical three and a half months 
and accepted it as representative of how the per- 
sonnel adviser spent his time. 

The activity data collected in this way was 
tabulated by function, by judged level of pro- 
fessional competence required to assure satis- 
factory performance and by the operations in- 
volved. The functional areas used for the tabu- 
lation were: 


1. Department Administration: adminis- 
trative direction and review of the whole 
employment relations program. 
Planning: 


a. Policy Formulation—recommending 
new or changed policies and _prac- 
tices. 


Programming—planning and devel- 
oping programs designed to carry out 


accepted policies. 

Organization — recommending _revi- 
sions or extensions in overall organi- 
zation and inter-unit relationships. 

Staffing: 

a. Job Analysis—identifying and de- 

scribing jobs. 
Recruiting—discovering and securing 
manpower. 
Selection and Placement—screening 
applicants through testing and inter- 
viewing; making initial adjustments 
for new employees. 

Training: all types from job to execu- 

tive. 

Promotion and Transfer: includes termi- 

nations, severance pay and exit inter- 

views. 

Personnel Rating: periodic evaluation of 

employee performance and potential. 

Labor Relations: collective bargaining, 

negotiations, contract administration and 

grievance handling. 

Employee Services and Benefits: 

a. Communications—in-plant commu- 
nications including publications, 
handbook, suggestion system, bulle- 
tin boards, etc. 

Counseling—aid and advice to indi- 
vidual employees. 

Other Services—financial aids, recrea- 
tion, administering pensions, insur- 
ance, unemployment compensation, 
etc. 

Health and Safety: sick leave, hospitali- 

zation, medical benefits, safety programs, 

etc. 

Wage and Salary Administration: wage 

surveys, payroll management, etc. 

Records and Reports: records of all in- 

dustrial relations functions, preparation 

of reports on work of the division. 

Audit and Review: checking programs 

against policies, evaluation of current 

policies, program and practices. 

Research: conducting studies of current 

policy and practice, analysis of records. 
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14. Overhead and Miscellaneous. 

These functional areas were the same as those 
used by Yoder,’ in order that Yoder’s survey 
data on personnel ratios and costs could be used 
to compare with our data. 

The basis for the tabulation for judged level 

of professional competence required was: 

Level 1: Activities at this level, because of 
the technical aspects or contacts involved, 
must be handled by the personnel adviser. 

Level 2: Activities at this level may be han- 
dled by either the personnel adviser or an 
assistant. 

Level 3: Activities at this level can be ade- 
quately handled by a secretary or clerk. 
Examples: filing, completing routine re- 
ports, posting notices, etc. 

The operational categories used for classi- 

fying the data were: 

Investigating: Reviewing files, records or 
literature and interviewing people for 
background material and facts related to 
a problem. Ex.: discussion with a super- 
visor of an accident, review of files on 25 
year dinner, etc. 

Planning: Time spent in evaluating facts as 
they relate to what will be done in the 
future. 

Executing: Carrying out the activity. 

Recording: Reducing to writing relatively 
routine kinds of information where op- 
erations are essentially those of listing and 
entering. 

Evaluating: Reviewing critically the results 
of actions taken. 

Reporting: Communicating to others or for 
the files the results of investigations, ac- 
tivities and evaluations. 

The results are presented in Tables 1-5. 

Table 1 indicates how the personnel ad- 

viser spent his time by functional area. Labor 
relations, employee services and medical, health 
and safety programs took up 65.7% of his time. 
In contrast with this, the average practice in in- 
dustry at the time of the audit (1955) was to 


1Yoder, D. and Wilson, L. P., “How Much Do Personnel 
Activities Cost?”, Pers., Vol. 30, #2, Sept. 1953. 


spend approximately 39.0% of the personnel 
budget in these areas. At this company the low 
areas in terms of time spent were admin- 
istration, planning, policy, organization, staffing 
and training. While staffing requirements were 
a function of turnover and expansion, and so 
the need in this company was less since there 
was little turnover and with increased automa- 
tion, a reduction in the work force, the other 
areas were probably not receiving the attention 
they deserved. 
Table 1 
PERSONNEL ADVISER ACTIVITY BY FUNCTIONS 


(9/20/54 - 1/4/55) 
Percent 
No. Half Company Industry 


Function Hour Units Percent Budget! 





1 & 2: Administering, Plan- 

ning Policy and Organizing 4-3 11.9 
Staffing 3-3 18.6 
Training 2.6 9.8 
Promotion and Transfer 3.1 2.2 
Personnel Rating 0.0 2.1 
Labor Relations 14.3 75 
Employee Services 29.7 15.3 
Medical, Health and 

Safety 21.7 16.2 
Wage and Salary 3.8 4.1 
Records and Reports 7 5.7 5.3 
Audit and Review 4-3 1.3 
Research 14 1.0 1.7 
Overhead and Mis- 

cellaneous 86 6.4 4.0 





Total 1339 100.0 190.0 


Table 2 shows the level of activity in which 
the personnel adviser was engaged. Only 36.8% 
of his time was spent in activities the difficulty 
of which required a person of his training and 
ability; 63.2°4 of his activity could have been 
successfully handled by an assistant or clerk. 
Even assuming half of the activity in Level 2 
should be assigned to Level 1, only 56.0% of the 
time spent would have been at the appropriate 
level of difficulty. This fact when added to the 
evidence of serious understaffing suggested that 
a personnel assistant should have been added to 
the personnel department. 
Table 2 
PERSONNEL ADVISER ACTIVITY BY LEVEL 
(9/20/54 - 1/4/55) 


No. Half 
Level Hour Units Percent 





Level 1 493 36.8 
Level 2 514 39-4 
Level 3 332 24.8 


Total 1339 100.0 
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Table 3 is self-explanatory. It indicated too 
little time was being spent in Planning and 
Evaluating. 


Table 3 
PERSONNEL ADVISER ACTIVITY BY OPERATION 
(9/20/54 - 1/4/55) 


No. Half 
Hour Units 


Operation 


Investigating 267 19.9 
Planning 210 16.4 
Executing 387 28.9 
Recording 112 8.3 
Evaluating 70 5.2 
Reporting 293 21.8 


Total 1339 100.0 


Percent 





Table 4 shows where the personnel adviser 
needed help the most. The data suggested that 
the personnel assistant could make an immediate 
contribution by assuming responsiblity for the 
details involved in employee services, medical, 
health and safety, records and reports and 
miscellaneous. 


dicates the company was badly understaffed by 
industry standards. Only in the labor relations 
and employee services areas did the time spent 
by the company match general industrial 
practices. 

The company had one employee in the 
personnel department for 300 employees. This 
was a personnel ratio of approximately 0.33. 
For companies of the same size the median 
personnel ratio from a survey of industrial com- 
panies was 0.86 in 1954, 1.00 in 1953. The ratio 
in 1954 varied from below 0.64 to above 1.27. 
For manufacturing companies in 1954 the 
median ratio reported was 0.70 while it was 1.00 
for the construction industry. Regardless of the 
comparison made the personnel function in the 
company, by general industrial standards, was 
understaffed. At least one full-time employee, 
preferably at the personnel assistant level, should 
be added to the department. This would raise 


Table 4 
PERSONNEL ADVISER ACTIVITY BY FUNCTION AND LEVEL 


(9/20/54 - 1/4/55) 


Function % 


Time in 
Function 
° 


° 





1 & 2: Administering, Planning, 
Policy and Organizing 41 71.9 
. Staffing 12 27.2 
. Training 18 51.4 
. Promotion and Transfer 9 21.2 
. Personnel Rating ty) r) 
. Labor Relations 138 72.2 
. Employee Services 94 22.9 
. Medical, Health and Safety 72 24.8 
10. Wage and Salary 13 25.4 
11. Records and Reports 10 13.1 
12. Audit and Review 50 89.4 
13. Research 10 71.4 
14. Overhead and Miscellaneous 28 32.5 


15.7 12.2 4:3 
61.3 11.3 3.3 
42.8 6.8 2.6 
58.5 20.3 3.1 
0 ) ° 
21.0 ‘ 7.8 
44.3 32.8 
57.3 17.9 21.7 
55.0 19.6 3.8 
14.4 92.5 5-7 
o 6 10.6 4-3 
14.3 14.3 1.0 
13.9 53.6 6.4 





Total 493 36.8 
Note: The data in the table is reported in half-hour units. 


Table 5 lists the percent of companies who 
had reported activity in each of the 14 func- 
tional areas. This indicates the extent to which 
functions performed by the personnel depart- 
ment are generally accepted. Also reported in the 
table are the personnel ratios by functional area 
from a 1954 survey of industry practice and for 
the company. (A personnel ratio is commonly 
computed as the number of employees in the 
personnel department for each 100 employees 
in the company) An inspection of Table 5 in- 


39-4 24.8 


the ratio to 0.67 and would have been in line 
with general practice. 

With this addition to staff the areas not 
receiving sufficient attention could be more 
adequately covered. The personnel assistant 
could assume responsibility for all of the Level 
3 activity and most of the Level 2 activity as 
reported. The personnel assistant would spend 
most of his time on employee services, medical, 
health, safety, records and reports and miscel- 
laneous filing and office routines. The personnel 
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adviser would spend more time on planning, 
policies, organization and training. 


Table 5 
PERSONNEL ACTIVITIES AND RATIOS: 
INDUSTRY VS. COMPANY PRACTICE® ® 
Personnel Personnel 
Firms Ratios— Ratio— 
Reporting All In- Com- 
Function % dustry—'54 pany—'s4 





1 & 2: Administering, 
Planning, 04 014 
Policy and Organizing 03 
. Staffing -10 
. Training 07 009 
. Promotion and 
Transfer 04 
. Personnel Rating 02 
. Labor Relations 05 
. Employee Services 10 
. Medical, Health and 
Safety .21 
. Wage and Salary 05 
. Records and Reports 09 019 
. Audit and Review .02 014 
. Research 02 
. Overhead and Mis- 
cellaneous 07 .021 





The analysis as reported here led to these 

recommendations: 

a. A personnel assistant should be added to 
the personnel department. 

b. A systematic time-activity record system 
should be installed in the personnel de- 
partment for budget development and 
management control purposes. 

c. The personnel department should de- 
velop a functional budget based on the 
14 functional areas used in this report. 

. Another activity audit should be con- 
ducted in about a year to determine the 
direction and extent of change in the 
department’s activities. This can then be 
related to the objectives as set by man- 
agement based on the data here reported. 


Survey of Management Opinion 


The analysis of how time and money was 
being spent by the personnel adviser was not 
sufficient for a review of the impact of the 
function as then managed or as a basis for plan- 
ning the future development of the function. 

"Yoder, D., “How Much Do Personnel Activities Cost?”, 
Pers., Vol. 31, #2, November 1954. 


83Yoder, D. and Wilson, L. P., “Salaries and Ratios in 
Industrial Relations: 1954,” Pers., Vol. 31, #1, July 1954. 


Since the personnel function is an essential line 
function it is the line organization which had 
to set the pattern. As a device for systematic- 
ally getting line management opinion a ques- 
tionnaire was developed which a number of 
managers were asked to complete. 


The questionnaire was completed by the 
president, plant manager, plant superintendent, 
assistant to the president, a few of the super- 
visory group and the personnel adviser. This 
group was the authority structure for the plant. 
By having each level of management represented 
it was possible to assess how successfully the 
president and plant manager made their phi- 
losophies and policies known and understood 
by lower organizational levels and how well they 
understood, in turn, the thinking and problems 
of these levels. The personnel adviser gave the 
staff view on how well words represented 
practice and how effectively philosophy was 
translated into deeds. 


When the questionnaire was given to these 
members of management the consultant on the 
assignment discussed with each man what was 
being done and why. The written introduction 
to the audit questionnaire said: 


Everything that is done in a business is accom- 
plished through and by people, with the aid of the 
tools provided by the stockholders and the plan- 
ning, guidance and controls provided by top 
management. The personnel function represents 
a recognition of the fundamental importance of 
people. 

The effectiveness of a personnel program is 
measured by its contribution to the overall objec- 
tives of the business, both economic and social. 

For the company, a sound, well-rounded 
personnel program should result in greater co- 
operation, higher - productivity, lower unit labor 
costs and more efficient use of capital. 

For the employees, a good personnel program 
should result in greater job satisfactions, higher 
living standards and greater security. 

To periodically assess the extent to which 
objectives are being achieved is good management. 
To provide a basis for assessment and a point of 
departure for future planning an accurate record 
of current personnel policies and practices, both 
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formal and informal, is essential. This question- 
naire is designed to guide a systematic recording 
of current practice. An evaluation of practices 
against the criteria of latest personnel thinking 
constitutes a Personnel Audit. 

A Personnel Audit is concerned with the more 
formal aspects of the personnel function, To 
determine the degree of success of personnel 
activities in building a loyal, satisfied work group, 
the findings of the Audit should be supplemented 
by a survey of the attitudes of the employee 
group. 

The facts obtained from the Audit and the 
Survey of Attitudes will guide us in our efforts 
to build a stronger organization. Measuring the 
effectiveness and efficiency of a personnel program 
requires a detailed analysis of what is being done, 
by whom, when and how. 

This questionnaire has been developed for 
the purpose of recording the existing personnel 
organization, policies and practices. 

Most of the questions are phrased so as to 
ask “What are we doing?” The answer to this 
question should be followed by an explanation as 
to “how” it is being done. 

The steps in making the Personnel Audit are— 

1. Obtain information on existing con- 
ditions. What are we doing? 
. Evaluate existing policies or practices. 
Are they effective? Are they worth- 
while (paying off)? Are we doing too 
much or too little or is the program 
out of balance? 
. Identify and consider what we are 
not doing. Ask why not. Should we? 
. Formulate recommendations for 
improvement. Set up a time table 
for changes. 
. Follow-up and evaluate the results 
of the changes. 


The questionnaire raised questions about 
personnel policies, the personnel department’s 
organization and functions, employee recruit- 
ment, selection and placement, induction and 
follow-up of new employees, training and 
personnel development, transfer, promotions 
and separations, compensation, employee securi- 
ty and benefits, employee services, activities and 
facilities, personnel records and forms, labor 


relations, plant rules and regulations, com- 
munications, community relations and other 
miscellaneous activities. Some sample questions 
are as follows: 


... Who recommends establishment of or changes 

in policy? 

. What controls are exercised to assure com- 
pliance with established policy? 
What are the personnel responsibilities of line 
management? Are they defined and under- 
stood ? 
What records are kept of applicants inter- 
viewed, hired, rejected, held in reserve, source 
and method of recruitment? 

. Are applicants measured against job 

specifications? 

. What is the existing program for supervisory 
and management development? 

. How are employee records and performance 
review results used in connection with selection 
for transfer and promotion? 

Is there a job evaluation program? 

. How do the company’s pay rates and other 
compensation practices (including fringe 
benefits) compare with other plants in the im- 
mediate geographical area and with other com- 
panies in the same industry? 

. What personnel records are maintained, what 
analyses are made and to whom are they 
reported? 

. What important practices and understandings 
have developed that are not spelled out in the 
labor contract? 

. What methods are used to communicate to 
(1) supervisors and (2) employees informa- 
tion on matters of interest or importance to 
the company and/or its employees? 

Do company management members participate 
and cooperate in community programs and 
activities? 


When the completed questionnaires were 


returned the responses of each management 
member were listed in the order of his organiza- 


tion level for each question. In this way the 
consistency of report and opinion by level and, 
in this case, by location at the executive office 
or plant could be assessed. For each question 
a brief summary statement of the current situa- 
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tion, the evaluation of the current situation and 
the recommendations flowing from this review 
and evaluation was made. For example, for a 
question on training for hourly workers, the 
audit report showed: 


Current Situation 

The primary emphasis in training employees 
is on-the-job-instruction by supervisory personnel. 
There is a modified apprenticeship program which 
is not working too well because of difficulties with 
the union. Employees can take courses either at 
an educational institution or by mail and be reim- 
bursed by the company if they have obtained prior 
approval and successfully complete the course. 


Evaluation 

In terms of the amount of employment activity 
the current training pattern for hourly employees 
is the only realistic one that could be established. 
Its success obviously depends on how skilled the 
supervisors are in instructing and training. It is 
probable that all supervisory personnel could 
profit from training in training. For upgrading 
purposes a man must wait until he is on the job 
before having an opportunity to learn the job. 
Many aspects of plant operation could be taught 
by company personnel in “off-hour” courses. This 
would tend to provide better trained personnel for 
higher level jobs when openings do occur. There 
is a need for general training of personnel in the 
economics of the industry, the use to which the 
product is put and the part each man plays in the 
manufacture of a quality product. 


Recommendation 

To achieve maximum results from an employee 
training program where supervisory personnel 
conduct the training requires that the supervisory 
personnel know how to train. The supervisory 
group should be trained in job instruction. Con- 
sideration should be given to the development of 
training programs to cover the operating and 
maintenance responsibilities of higher jobs to be 
given to hourly personnel by company personnel. 
More general courses in the economics of the 
industry and developments in the uses of the prod- 
uct might also be considered. 

Hourly people should be encouraged to take 
courses at local universities or by correspondence 
that will increase their level of technical knowl- 
edge used in the operation of the plant. 


When each specific question had been 
analyzed in this way the recommendations were 
consolidated into a summary. This summary 
listing was reviewed with management to 
develop an order of priority in which the prob- 
lem areas should be approached. It, of course, 
also gave management a framework within 
which to appraise progress against goals periodic- 
ally. 


Results 


Action was taken on the basis of the evi- 
dence developed by the audit. The personnel 
department was enlarged. A program plan was 
developed. A procedure for periodic review and 
reconsideration of the function was installed. 
The personnel function was revitalized and 
began to make its full contribution to the suc- 
cessful management of the company. 

Future audits that might be undertaken by 
this company would be very different from the 
first audit. Better records and quantification of 
significant aspects of the program will permit 
a more sophisticated review and comparison of 
performance in the areas where records and 
quantification are possible. In the other areas 
the concern will be on rate of progress from the 
base line recorded in this first audit. 


And So... 


The audit function is an indispensable 
supplement to routine reporting activity, a 
supplement that uses existing records and 
reports but also concentrates on the nuances of 
performance, the currently non-quantifiable 
aspects of getting the job done. All organiza- 
tions require an audit function but it can be 
located either within or outside the organiza- 
tion. If within the organization it will fre- 
quently need the stimulation of contact with 
an external audit group. 

Personnel involved in auditing activity 
must be of high integrity and ability. The 
knowledge and experience input for an audit 
group will vary depending on the nature of the 
assignments received and the training and 
development mission of the group. 

(Continued on page 169) 








Everyone is capable of change, but to realize an individual's change potential and trans- 
late it into the creative performance which all business needs in order to stay alive and 


prosper, help is indicated. 





You Must Change to Succeed 


* apacity for change is the central character- 
istic of an effective executive. Business is 
today highly dynamic and needs men who can 
both sense change and control it. But admin- 
istering change means also being capable and 
willing to change. 

About the capacity for change there seems 
to be no little amount of confusion. There is 
the long established belief that as one gets older 
he loses his capacity to change. Because emer- 
gence at the top is simultaneously marked by 
getting older, the men who are responsible for 
the administration of change are the very ones 
least able to change. 

However, during this last decade of rapid, 
acute change this belief has been exploded as a 
myth. What is most evident today is that those 
at the top who supposedly have become old and 
rigid are sometimes the very ones who have 
shown as much ability and willingness to change 
and cope with changes as the younger, lower 
. level executive. 

If anything, the men most apt to be cau- 
tious and conservative are the men in the middle 
management ranks who are necessarily ac- 
customed to systematic approaches to routine 
problems. 

What seems now evident is that the capacity 
and willingness to change is more related to the 
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opportunity to change than to age or position. 
The idea that “old dogs can’t learn new tricks” 
or “old executives just fade away” is hardly a 
realistic or valid approach to administration in 
a world of business customarily beset with 
change. 

Business today faces the acute problem of 
staying alive by translating change potentials of 
executives into creative performance. Creative 
performance does not simply happen by wish- 
ing. What is needed is an executive develop- 
ment program based upon the following con- 
siderations. 

1. That every individual has change poten- 
tial. 

2. That the company must purposely ac- 
celerate this change potential. 

3. That the job demands resources outside 
the company. 

4. That the individual himself must assume 
the major responsibility. 

Change goes on regardless of age. All indi- 
viduals are capable of change and all do change. 
This was illustrated recently by a businessman 
who according to the current myth was beyond 
the age of productive change. One of the largest 
corporations in America offered him an oppor- 
tunity to sell out with the understanding that 
he would agree not to start another business of 
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the same type and character for five years. Since 
the man was 66 years old, it was thought that 
by the time the five year period had elapsed, he 
would no longer be interested in re-entering 
business. It so happened, however, that when 
this man reached the age of 71 he began another 
business of the same kind that he had previously 
sold. 

There are many examples to offer as evi- 
dence of change potential in senior citizens. We 
have all seen rigid types of people who seeming- 
ly do not change. But rigidity is seldom adhered 
to rigidly. It must necessarily grow less or more. 
Therefore, even those who seemingly do not 
change actually do change. 

The study and counseling of business ex- 
ecutives offers two types of executive minds. In 
extreme form they are the open and the closed, 
the receptive and the rigid. Although all execu- 
tives are a little of each, some tend to be more 
of one than the other. 


The Closed Mind 


The closed mind tends to reject new oppor- 
tunities, ideas, and attitudes. Gradually the ex- 
ecutive becomes very limited in what he is will- 
ing or able to do beyond those abilities that he 
has learned early to master. He becomes 
grooved, 


The open mind is in free and direct con- 
tact with reality. It is sensitive to change out- 
side of which the closed mind becomes increas- 
ingly unaware. However, both open and closed 
minds offer potentials for change. The open 
minded executive is progressive, the closed mind- 
ed executive is regressive. The open mind wants 
new experiences that may not necessarily be re- 
lated to old ideas and techniques that he has 
found useful. He seeks opportunities to con- 
tinue to practice those things he has found use- 
ful in the past. 


The Open Mind 


The open mind seeks out ideas that will re- 
place ones previously experienced. The closed 
mind seeks out only those that fit into his es- 
tablished habit patterns. Both individuals grow 


but in different directions. 

They grow to accommodate respective 
needs. When the closed mind is in the midst 
of a relatively stable environment it is not so 
noticeable. It is productive to both the indi- 
vidual and his company because changes do not 
occur; often he does not need to change. 

In such an environment the open minded 
executive becomes like a bull in the china closet. 
He gets frustrated because no one seems to ap- 
preciate his new ideas and skills and techniques. 
Because he does not present himself as a set 
object, no one seems to be able to predict him. 
Consequently, he incurs much frustration in 
himself and others. 

The closed mind may also be looked upon 
as a trouble maker, a rebel, a misfit, an ob- 
structionist and may incur the reputation for be- 
ing unstable or even neurotic if placed in an or- 
ganizations that is best with changes and new 
problems. 

The important thing to know is that, de- 
pending upon the organization, both the open 
and the closed mind may have considerable to 
offer. But as a business becomes more dynamic 
and volatile, the closed mind becomes less use- 
ful and less well received. He offers change po- 
tential that is in conflict with what is needed. 
What he too often seeks in the form of help and 
advice and opportunity is too often against his 
better interests and that of his company. 


Both Minds Change 


But neither the open mind nor the closed 
mind is standing still. Both are changing but in 
different ways. The closed mind is seeking to 
become closed, the open mind is seeking to be- 
come and stay open. For both, change is in- 
evitable and different. 

Generally the open mind will seek out his 
own changes. His problem is that he spreads 
himself all over and needs to have his interest 
directed into proper channels. He tends to want 
to do everything differently so that he does noth- 
ing thoroughly. His problem is mostly super- 
vision. 

The closed mind is a much more difficult 
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problem. A closed mind tends to actively re < 
opening. Telling him that he is rigid only brings 
doubt, disagreement, or hostility. He will reject 
the idea of his being a closed mind by insisting 
that he is not. What he seldom realizes is that 
in order to prove his point he must be more 
open than what he is. 

Consequently, merely telling him of his 
problem only makes matters worse. He must 
be given a rather unusual set of responsibilities 
and experiences that will gradually enable him 
to see himself as others see him and to begin to 
change. 


What Can the Company Do? 


There are three major resources which may 
be used today to keep open minds efficiently 
open and gradually open the closed minds. First 
is the company. Crucial to whether executives 
have open or closed minds is whether the com- 
pany values change and positively accepts execu- 
tives who excel in developing new attitudes and 
ideas. 


If executives are promoted because they 
have mastered skills of the past, they can hardly 
be expected to keep open minds about skills 
needed for the future. If the company has a 
narrow interpretation of its role in society, ex- 
ecutives can hardly be expected to look upon 
broad social economic problems as relevant and 
important. 


What is so lethal in closing open minds is 
the practice of identifying future usefulness with 
youth. It is a tragic waste of manpower to as- 
sume that there is an upper age limit beyond 
which retreading is impossible. The fact of the 
matter is that companies simply have too much 
invested in their executives to cast them aside 
for young college graduates. 

Because older executives will change any- 
how, too much accent on youth may drive them 
to compete with youth by overtaxing their old 
habits. They may become all the more grooved 
and rigid; but they need not. 

Next to spirit of the company regarding 
change and change potential of its members is 
the value system of the executive’s immediate 


superior. If the superior does not value and 
accept change, feels uncertain in the midst of 
flux, the subordinate will tend to accept this 
response as the norm for him. The narrow- 
minded superior tends to breed narrow-minded 
subordinates. 


What constitutes a mature approach is one 
that values both practical skills and techniques 
to get the job done and good ideas and attitudes 
to do it still better. In effect, this will help the 
executive to learn what channels of his mind 
may be closed off to become more effective and 
efficient and what channels may be broadened 
and deepened. So important is the climate of 
the company that it equals and in some cases 
surpasses what the individual himself has with- 
in him as change potential. 


What Kind of Executive Development 
Programs? 

The second major resource is outside the 
company. Keeping open minds open and open- 
ing closed minds is something the very nature of 


which exceeds the resources of the company. 
Life within any bounded area or function es- 
sentially means limiting the mind to a routine 


set of experiences. Furthermore, success with any 
organization necessarily means that the indi- 
vidual learns to place his chips on the few ideas, 
skills, insights, and abilities needed to be effec- 
tive. This concentration upon a few is largely 
reinforced by the specialization of life at the 
middle levels. These acquired skills and abili- 
ties are too often merely expanded with prog- 
ress upwards rather than adding new categories 
of skill reflecting the broader base of change 
potential. 


Consequently, business is finding today the 
need to send executives out. Even in-company 
training programs are susceptible to in-breeding 
to some extent. Some companies encourage their 
executives to become more active in the com- 
munity. However, the closed mind typically 
seeks out experiences in the community that 
feed on his previously developed skills and abili- 
ties. What is needed is to expose the closed 
mind systematically to experience he would un- 
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consciously shun or fail to seek out diligently. 

This means that executives need training 
programs that will force them to experience 
new ideas, problems, and attitudes. Not just any 
executive development program will do this. 
The big fad today is workshops. However, one 
cannot necessarily say that workshops are for 
closed minds or open minds. As a general rule, 
workshops are designed to probe into rather 
narrow subject matter areas. They permit a 
group of experienced executives to share tech- 
nique, procedures, and methods. They tend to 
be creative only if the participants are open 
minded and are given an opportunity to express 
their creativity and imagination. 

Seminars are popular today, too. But are 
likely to be more academic in character, tend to 
cover a greater variety of subjects on a rather 
theoretical base, and are often somewhat un- 
structured. They tend to be dominated by the 
open minded executive who wants to learn new 
ideas and developments over a broad spectrum 
or at best they allow the closed mind freedom 
to rebel against impracticality which for him 
accomplishes very little except helps him feel 
relieved and justified. He returns home the 
same as when he left. 

The study of cases, an old method of execu- 
tive development, depends to a great extent on 
analysis of past history. It is time consuming 
and does not generally encourage new ideas or 
develop a creative attitude toward change, nor 
are new channels of thought likely to be de- 
veloped except those inherent in the case or in 
the group of executives. Research that has a 
bearing on the case is often unknown or even 
worse is ignored. 

What the company should be on the look- 
out for are executive development programs 
which stress innovation, new ideas, and new de- 
velopments. The programs which are led by 
people who will offer a stimulating experience 
and remove people from the routine and com- 
monplace, which provide an opportunity for 
study and contemplation and which provide 
reading lists for further study when the execu- 
tive returns to his job. These programs should 


expose him to advanced thinking people from 
other industries. These are the programs the 
closed minded executive needs to attend and 
from which he will receive the maximum bene- 


fit. 


Self-insight Programs 


However, what really precede this kind of 
an executive development program are programs 
that will help executives understand what are 
their change potentials and barriers. These are 
insight and sensitivity programs that help the 
executive to achieve self-analysis and awareness. 
Their major value is in helping closed minds 
know what channels have become blocked off 
and how they might be opened. They help open 
minds that tend to be too wandering to know 
what channels might become blocked off with- 
out loss of productiveness and satisfaction. 

There are many programs set up to help the 
executive achieve self-insight but many of these 
do not provide the kind of insight needed to 
understand change potentials and barriers. Many 
of them provide insights and skills in the tools 
of management which may be accepted, modi- 
fied, rejected, depending upon the orientation 
the executive has toward change. 

The heart of the matter, however, namely 
his ability and willingness to change, is seldom 
approached. Consequently, the closed mind be- 
comes more sensitive to what he already is and 
the open mind to what he is not. One because 
the program nourished his demand for breadth, 
the other because it fed his demand for insight 
into what he already knows. The closed mind 
will be driven further into his already estab- 
lished skills and abilities. He adds new skills 
and techniques to make his old ones more pro- 
ductive without necessarily adding new ones. 

Either executive may on the other hand not 
change at all because the program failed to ap- 
peal to him in his own way. In the one case, 
he moves in directions different from his past 
and, in the other case, he moves in directions 
that are. compatible with his past. 

In other words, the closed mind tends to 
use many programs to justify what he already 
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knows. This individual will attend the program 
and not contribute anything to the discussion. 
He tends to think of college professors as too 
theoretical. He tends to read only those things 
that apply to his specific operation or job. He 
tends to associate with people who come from 
his own social group, professional background, 
or industrial structure. 

His major job is to put the professor in his 
place, to teach him what he does not know be- 
cause, after all, he has never met a payroll. He 
cannot accept new thoughts and new ideas for 
what they are. Consequently, having programs 
that do not give insight into an executive’s 
change barrier really tends to help close minds 
already becoming closed. 

A program of action aimed at opening 
closed minds necessarily means that experiences 
within the company and outside must be care- 
fully tailored to release the change potentials 
and barriers of each executive. Unless the bar- 
riers are removed through self-insight, the 
change potentials of the closed mind will pre- 


scribe utilizing these new experiences in merely 
old ways. The executive will become more 
grooved than before even though he has just 
come back from an executive development pro- 
gram. 


How to Open Your Mind 


The third major resource is within the in- 
dividual himself. The executive does not need 
to wait until his company sends him to train- 
ing programs to commence finding out what 
are his change potentials and barriers. One of 
the easiest things for him to feel is the closing 
of his mind. When this happens he feels ex- 
tremely uncomfortable and anxious in the midst 
of any change and flux. 

This may include being resentful of new 
ideas, new bosses and new colleagues. Often the 
closed mind becomes upset when traditional 
policies or practices are attacked. All of these 
resistants are recorded inwardly by strong feel- 
ings of hostility. The closed mind is unhappy 
and intractable. 

Therefore, if you have a closed mind, you 


will very well know it. The next step after 
discovery of your condition is to pinpoint your 
areas of rigidity. Look into your practices on 
previous jobs to see what you did best and poor- 
est. Assess your present opportunities in terms 
of what you would want to do were you given 
free rein. Be on the lookout for opportunity, for 
ways to be different, especially in small matters 
at first. Gradually tackle your bigger responsi- 
bilities with the aim of breaking set or pattern. 

Nothing begins to open minds as well as 
becoming interested in doing things differently. 
Chances are your mind will become fresh and 
alive to the extent that you want it to become 
fresh and alive. There is no substitute for the 
desire. But the desire will not come easily. Few 
closed minded people ever seek to be cured of 
their rigidity. The moment they do, however, 
they are well on their way. 

One must be aware of the fact that it took 
a long time to become rigid and intractable. 
Strong inner determination is needed to over- 
come what has set in before. But also patience 
will be needed. Your closed mind will not be- 
come open in a day or two. There will be 
times when you will get depressed because of 
the conflict between staying with the old or 
going with the new. Desire, determination, and 
patience are all essential at these crucial times. 

But the most important thing that you can 
do is to assume responsibility for knowing what 
kinds of executive development programs are 
available and making sure that when you are 
set you go to those that will work on your 
change potentials and barriers. 

Your mind is well on the way to becoming 
open when you sincerely entertain the need to 
go back to school. What is so common among 
closed minded executives is the inability to be- 
lieve that they can learn from others. Especially 
are they unwilling to believe that they can learn 
from others who are not executives, who have 
not “met a payroll” or “negotiated a labor con- 
tract.” 

The fact of the matter is that executive de- 
velopment programs are today a permanent in- 

(Continued on page 173) 








Is programmed learning practical in industrial training? What does it cost? How much 
material is available? Do the trainees like it? Is such learning efficient and effective? While 
still in its infancy, it is possible to come up with some tentative answers about industrial appli- 


cations of this method of learning. 





Industrial Training 
Through Programmed Learning 


HREE years ago, programmed learning was 
Bayon unknown to industrial training spe- 
cialists. Today, this method and its companion, 
the teaching machine, are familiar to most per- 
sonnel and training people. Admittedly, some 
aren’t as yet convinced of the value of this 
method of learning, but a broad effort is being 
made to explore its possibilities. 

Among the growing number of companies 
now actively studying the value of programmed 
learning to their current industrial training 
needs, are Eastman Kodak Company and Re- 
cordak Corporation. In the process of investi- 
gating this field, we have raised some questions, 
the answers to which have had a strong influence 
on our thinking. Because others have been ask- 
ing similar questions, you may be interested in 
our tentative conclusions. In time, we expect to 
have firm answers. 


Why Worry about Learning Programs at All? 


Industrial training will always require new 
approaches and new conditions. Two trends in 
training needs, however, seem to call specifically 
for the examination of programmed learning. 
The first trend is that toward higher and more 
complex human skills. The mechanical engineer 
must keep abreast of changing developments in 
electronics and hydraulics because our new inte- 
grated systems require inter-disciplinary han- 
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dling. The second trend is related to the first. 
We must further individualize our training 
efforts because the job needs of our people will 
become more unique, and we will find a rising 
proportion of training assignments involving a 
single individual, or at most a very limited 
number, 

Programmed learning seems promising in 
light of both these trends. Programs can teach 
higher skills, and areas like modern mathematics, 
electronics, thermodynamics, and the physical 
sciences are already being programmed. Just as 
importantly, the learning program is designed to 
be auto-instructional. The student will learn 
individually by mastering the program. 


But is Programmed Learning Effective 
in Practice? 


In a photography course, the students had 
to work with logarithms in order to master 
sensitometry. In any class one could expect a 
number of individuals who needed to learn 
about logarithms, or at least have a brief refresher 
course. This meant other individuals had to 
mark time; it also meant the time of an instruc- 
tor. One programmer produced a sequence of 
103 frames on logarithms. By mastering this 
unit, the student learned all he needed to know 
to solve problems in sensitometry. Since that 
time, it has nct been necessary to conduct classes 
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in logarithms, or hold up class progress, or em- 
ploy an instructor to teach in this connection. 
The students schedule themselves, perform the 
programmed sequence on a teaching machine, 
and master logarithms quickly. 

In another case, the clerical staff of a depart- 
ment needed skill in statistics. A pre-test showed 
most scores ranked in the forties and fifties. The 
girls took the first three units of a programmed 
course in descriptive statistics. They scheduled 
themselves over a six-week period to meet the 
convenience of their office workload: At the 
completion of the material, the lowest score on 
the post-test was in the nineties. Supervisory 
personnel were so impressed that they began the 
programined course. 

One more example: another programmer 
was teaching a unit on human motivation by 
means of lecture-discussion. He programmed the 
same information; then conducted an experi- 
ment. Two groups of supervisors were given 
the learning program only; three groups of 
supervisors attended the lecture-discussions. Later 
tests showed that the “program” students .re- 
tained twice as much of the motivational spec- 
trum developed by the instructor. Thirteen 
specific questions showed the “program” students 
excelling on nine, most by significant differences. 
One question showed no difference. Three 
showed the “conventional” students had a higher 
percentage of correct answers. The instructor 
concluded that the students who had worked 
individually with the material had gained equal 
— if not higher—mastery without benefit of class 
or instructor. This being his first attempt at 
programming, it is safe to assume there will be 
even greater improvement in the future. 


Where do You Obtain the Programs? 


For the time being, this is a problem. Pro- 
grammed materials are just now becoming com- 
mercially available, and it will certainly be some 
time before the training specialist will have a 
choice of programs in a wide variety of subjects. 
A rapid growth in the number of available pro- 
grams is anticipated, however, because the pub- 
lishers are obviously accelerating their efforts to 


reach the market. The problem may well be to 
limit publication to effective programs. 
Nevertheless, we expect to continue pro- 
gramming sequences in areas unique to our own 
training needs. Currently we are working on 
some 24 projects related to our instructional 
courses. Few, if any, of these would have general 
applications outside the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, and most companies will face the same 
situation. General fields, such as statistics, will 
be covered by commercial programs. Unique 
company needs must be self-programmed, or 


developed by consultants under contract. 


How do You Determine the Subjects 
to be Programmed? 

If a suitable program is available for pur- 
chase, we use it. If it is material which we must 
program for ourselves, we select it on the basis 
of criteria which include: 

1) Known difficulty with the present train- 
ing approach (as in the case of the unit 
on logarithms discussed above). 

2) Number of students to be trained. 

3) Permanency of the subject-matter. 

4) Estimated time for development. 

If we know a present training method leaves 
much to be desired, and if we have a fairly large 
number of students who will need this material 
over a period of time, then it would seem to be a 
suitable area to program. The subject matter 
should be relatively stable, otherwise the pro- 
gram will quickly become obsolescent. Develop- 
ment time is an obvious consideration in assign- 
ing priorities. 

We have learned one valuable lesson in 


selecting a subject for programming. Rather 


than program a “course,” we break out units or 
lessons and program these. This means that the 
material can be fitted into the next presentation 
of the course. Thus, we have prompt field-testing 
and feedback of results. Programmers like this 
approach because it gives them known dates for 
using and evaluating the sequence before pro- 
ceeding on to additional units. 

The units can then be fashioned together 
into a sub-course or course. After programming 
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the unit on logarithms, a unit on sensitometry 
was developed; now other areas of photography 
are being programmed. Eventually they will 
probably be combined into a total course in basic 
photography. We will be gaining benefit from 
each unit of the course, however, as soon as it is 
completed. 


Are Some Subjects More Difficult to Program? 

Generally, the more logical the subject- 
matter, the more easily it can be programmed. 
This is why there are several programs in 
algebra, and very few in the social sciences. 

There is no reason, however, to believe that 
more difficult, conceptual learning cannot be 
programmed. Work is being done on several 
languages, the Old Testament, philosophy, and 
various sciences. Our own 24 areas of program- 
ming include units from every portion of our 
industrial training curriculum. We wanted to 
find out if there was some subject which could 
not be programmed. We have found none to 
date. ‘ 

Programming in some areas has proceeded 
at a much faster rate than in others. Our tenta- 
tive conclusion is that the difference is as much 
a function of the programmer as it is of the 
material. 


How do You Obtain Your Programmers? 


Initially, two of us learned to program by 
trial and error. Later, we wanted to train a 
number of programmers so we developed a two- 


week workshop covering principles and tech- 
niques of programming. The students sampled 
programs developed by others, and then con- 
structed short practice units of their own. This 
approach was refined by experience, and some 
twenty people have now been trained within the 
company. 

Not all the students developed into pro- 
grammers. A number of them did not enjoy the 


work. On the other hand, at least two indi- 


viduals became interested in programming as a 
result of reading articles in the local press. They 
talked with us, took away literature and pro- 
grams, and tried their hand at the game. Both 
became excellent programmers. 


Recently, our people participated in a course 
in programming held at the University of 
Rochester. The students were teachers, adminis- 
trators, and industrial training people. That 
course, plus our experience, and three summer 
workshops planned for this year will give us an 
increased opportunity to determine the qualifica- 
tions of people who make good programmers. 
Now it is known that a programmer must be 
intelligent, resourceful, somewhat creative, and 
knowledgeable in the subject matter. Given 
these qualifications, he can be taught the tech- 
niques and the methodology. 


What are the Costs and Time Involved in 
Programmed Learning? 

The commercial programs that we have used 
have ranged in price from $4.00 to $20.00. We 
feel that this cost, and the investment of time 
by the person taking the course, have been most 
reasonable when measured against learning ef- 
fectiveness. 

The cost of developing our own programs 
must, of course, be taken into account. At 
present, our programmers spend twenty to 
thirty minutes per item. This includes initial 
writing, sequencing, and first revision following 
field testing. Additional time must be spent on 
later revisions. This rate of programming per- 
mits substantial savings in later instructional 
time, and student learning time. 

Most of our programming has been done in 
areas that are now being taught by conventional 
methods. If we were to program entirely new 
material, it would, of course, take more time 
than if we were to develop lesson plans and 
lecture notes. Programmed sequences are much 
more demanding and require more rigorous 
analysis of the subject matter. 


How do You Administer Programmed 
Learning? 

We provide private rooms equipped with 
teaching machines and programmed textbooks. 
The student may reserve the room at any time 
during the day that fits his own schedule. He 
then proceeds through the program at his own 
rate. 
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Machines and programs have also been made 
available to individuals to take to their desks. 
The special room, however, tends to reduce 
interruptions, and is a superior learning environ- 
ment. In almost all cases, this training takes 
place within the regular working hours of the 
individual. 


What do the People Think about 
Programmed Learning? 

Student reaction has generally been quite 
favorable. Many found it exciting, “I thought 
it was wonderful!”, “It was very intriguing!”. 
More of them found it demanding, challenging. 
“It forces intense concentration.” “I had to give 
it my complete attention.” Almost all had the 
feeling they were learning. “I learned a lot.” “I 
wanted to go on.” 

To learn more about how people felt, and 
particularly what applications they had made of 
programmed learning, we conducted a survey 
of the supervisors who participated in the ex- 
periment on teaching human motivation. These 
are the results: 


Taste I 





Percent Answering “Yes” 


Lecture- Programmed 
Discussion Learning 





Question 


Have you given any thought 
to this material? 73 100 
Have you discussed it with 
anyone? 60 78 
Have you tried to explain 
it to anyone? 34 57 
Have you made any effort to 
apply some of its ideas? 41 100 








This leads to the tentative, but very interest- 
ing, conclusion that programmed learning stu- 
dents come away from their experience with a 
higher disposition toward action and application. 
This is all the more important if you define 
industrial training in terms of “changing be- 
havior.” 

Those supervisors whose people have had 
training by means of learning programs have, 
in almost all cases, been impressed with its 
efficiency and effectiveness, and there have been 
instances where they have taken the material 
themselves as a result of student comment. 


Then there are the training men. Not all of 
them have been enthusiasts. As evidence mounts 
that people do learn by this approach, more in- 
structors have been attempting to write pro- 
grams, and asking to be kept up-to-date on 
available commercial programs related to their 
field of activity. 

There have also been negative reactions— 
primarily from the students, Some simply “do 
not like” programmed learning. They say they 
are accustomed to classes, teachers, and regular 
textbooks, and do not wish to use such a differ- 
ent approach to learning. Several who felt this 
way acknowledged, however, that they had in- 
deed learned material by means of the program. 
A very few of the students seem particularly 
ill-at-ease with the machine. They felt better 
about using the programmed textbooks. A more 
serious problem, though, is the contradictory 
feeling of students that the same material is 
developed too rapidly or too slowly for most 
effective learning. This difficulty must be studied 
much more thoroughly, and can probably only 
be solved by constructing parallel, but differently 
paced, sequences. 


Is the Teaching Machine Important? 

We definitely think so. We know students 
can learn by simply using the learning program. 
We believe, however, that the machine enhances 
learning, and contributes positively to the learn- 
ing process. 

The programmer designs his material so 
that students will encounter each new bit of 
information in proper order. This can be better 
guaranteed by means of a mechanical device 
than by handing the student a programmed text- 
book which he may or may not use as intended. 
The device allows recording of student’s prog- 
ress through the material, and provides data to 
analyze, in order to improve subsequent student 
use of the material. 

Those of you who have encountered some of 
the variant forms of programmed textbooks, 
with scrambled pages, reversed reading, and 
up-side down printing will sympathize with our 
desire to eliminate impediments between the 
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student and his mastery of the program. We 
believe the teaching machine gives the student 
a convenient, simple, and straight-forward means 
of reaching his goal, and that this is most desir- 
able. 


Cost may seem an odd reason to cite for 
using teaching machines. It appeared, at first, 
that a simple system using paper sheets would 
be the cheapest method we could find. The sheer 
volume of paper consumed, and its preparation, 
filing, storage, and handling far exceeded the 
initial cost estimates. We began a research study 
on teaching machines largely because we wanted 
economy and miniaturization. Much of this 
study has been separately reported.* We found, 
however, that microfilm permitted us to do the 
job of training, and effect savings in the process. 
We are now employing the Recordak mentor 
teaching machines in our industrial training 
programs. 

A final thought on the use of teaching ma- 
chines is that they permit handling all known 
variations in programming because their presen- 
tation to the student can be standardized through 
the common “format” of the microfilm. This 
eliminates the need for struggling with various 
shapes and kinds of media and materials. 

Our students like the ease and clarity of 
machine presentation. They tend to find the 
material more “absorbing” and “demanding” 
when used in the machine. There are a few who 
simply do not like using teaching machines, but 
most negative comments concerned mechanical 
and design deficiencies in the earliest experimen- 
tal models. 


The Future Outlook for Programmed 
Learning in Industrial Training 

You can see that we are optimistic. It will 
be three to five years before a wide variety of 
programmed materials is generally available. If 
interest continues at the present rate, however, 
that time may be greatly reduced. 

Without doubt, publishers will make more 


*Lysaught, Jerome P., “Programmed Learning and Teach- 
ing Machines in Industrial Training, Part II,” American 
Society of Training Directors Journal, June, 1961. 


rapid strides in offering programs to the market; 
universities and research centers will produce 
more definitive information on learning be- 
havior, programs, and programmers; and more 
companies will undertake the development of 
programmed materials to fit unique training 
needs. 

Our experience of the last three years is 
proof to us that time spent in exploring indus- 
trial applications of programmed learning is well 
spent. We have found such learning to be effec- 
tive, efficient, and economical. It has given us 
new insight into adult learning, and has pro- 
vided us with new opportunities to improve the 
learning experience. 


The Personnel Audit— 
Gateway to the Future 
(Continued from page 159) 


There is no set audit procedure. Audits are 
oriented toward facts and, in opinion rather 
than factual areas, toward multiple opinions 
from a sample of respondents from the groups 
interested in and concerned about the activity. 
Audits should be designed to help line manage- 
ment to do a better job, not as punitive instru- 
ments of exposure. A manager on whom a 
highly critical audit report is prepared should 
be given the opportunity to correct the con- 
ditions subject to criticism before any general 
distribution of the audit report is made. 

Audits have become common practice in 
financial activities. They can also be used 
effectively with the management group, em- 
ployee groups, general organization structure, 
policies and procedures, marketing, manufactur- 
ing, personnel, public relations and research and 
development. Auditing is a control concept, 
as general in its possible appiication as there 
are activities to control. 





Furthermore, few of us will attempt to 
alter our habits unless we are threatened 
with the possibility of failure or with 
failure itself. 
—Elizabeth and Francis Jennings 
in Human Relations for Management 











An industrial librarian who possesses the ability to communicate, who is perceptive to the needs 
of management and understands the library’s role in the organization, can be the one who 
enables library services to perform an active, rather than passive role in the company. 





Industrial Libraries— 


Some Personnel Problems Not in the Books 


APID expansion of research activity is increas- 
R ing the number and size of industrial 
libraries all over the United States. 

Personnel departments of new, as well as 
established, companies—large and small—are 
called upon with increasing frequency to screen 
people for library employment. Library person- 
nel requirements are somewhat unique and do 
not fit conveniently into the technical-clerical 
classifications common to industry as a whole. 
This discussion is concerned with overall library 
personnel problems, the relationship of profes- 
sional to non-professional employees and some 
general comments on the library’s role within the 
company. 

A fundamental cause for the uniqueness -of 
library personnel problems is to be found in the 
historical orientation of libraries. In the past, 
techniques for acquisition of data, retrieval of 
information, and even training of librarians were 
developed for universities, schools, and libraries 
used by the general public. However, the de- 
mands of industry upon the librarian are not 
the same as those of the academic world. Recog- 
nition of these differences are slowly being incor- 
porated into the curricula of library schools and 
meanwhile many librarians, trained in tech- 
niques developed to meet different institutional 
needs, are seeking to adapt these techniques and 


Susan V. BILLINcsLey 
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themselves to the industrial environment. 

The attempt to fit a piece of academic hard- 
ware (the library) into the American industrial 
machine causes a number of difficulties for the 
individuals involved. The role which manage- 
ment visualizes for the library within the or- 
ganization not only affects the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the librarian and the staff but also 
determines salary schedules. If the management 
values library service and has some understand- 
ing of library problems salaries are likely to be 
competitive in attracting and holding capable 
people. 

If the management feels that library work 
is a nice, easy, clerical activity, which anyone 
can do with a few minutes instruction, everyone 
concerned will be engulfed with difficulties. It 
is true that intelligent, competent people can 
learn through experience. Formal training is 
only required of a few functions. Nevertheless, 
there is much more detail involved in running 
a library than meets the eye. 

Most people’s idea of library work is con- 
fined to what they have seen in public and 
school libraries. They see thousands of books 
and hundreds of magazines and two nice grey- 
haired ladies at the charge-out desk. What they 
do not see are the thirty people working in the 
basement. In addition to the initial cost of a 
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book, for example, it costs approximately $3.50 
in labor alone to put the book on the shelf. And 
what is more, the rows and rows of books on 
shelves represent years of effort. Libraries, school 
or industrial, require time as well as money to 
build. if the management has a realistic con- 
ception of what work entails and what it can do 
in a particular industrial situation the task of 
personnel in staffing the library will be a lot 
easier from the start. 


Libraries Demand Dedication 

Libraries of all types demand a high degree 
of dedication from all their employees. Willing- 
ness to work, conscientiousness, attention to de- 
tail, thoroughness, and reliability are important. 
A mistake once made cannot be undone. It may 
be economically sounder, for example, to buy 
another copy of a book which is mis-shelved than 
to look for it. But aside from the waste of time 
and duplication there is a more critical considera- 
tion. The item may no longer be available. This 
illustrates not only the importance of accuracy 
but also the realization by those who do the 
work, that they are responsible in seeing that it 
is done correctly. Personality traits, even more 
than education, are decisive in placement of 
library people. In a sense, librarians are born, 
not made, 

A dual interest in books and people, and 
ability to communicate, intelligence, imagination, 
resourcefulness and alertness are all important 
attributes of the f :rson suited to library work. 
Pleasing voice, manner, and appearance are 
absolutely essential to those working with the 
“customers.” Good telephone manners, for ex- 
ample, are important for those answering the 
telephone. People working in an industrial li- 
brary, even more than those in public or school 


libraries, must strive to make a good impression 
with the individuals they seek to serve. 


A Library Staff Doesn’t “Just Happen” 

An industrial library is a service. An out- 
going helpful attitude, pleasant personality, and 
the ability to work well with and for people are 
essential. No amount of education, capacity or 
experience can substitute for a good service 


attitude. Library staffs that work well together 
and with the rest of the company do not just 
happen. People that “fit” must be carefully re- 
cruited. A top-notch staff has to be carefully 
assembled over a period of time—it cannot be 
purchased in a neat package. Attractive salaries, 
good working conditions, and prestige within 
the company can help to keep a staff together 
with a minimum of turn over. And turn over 
in a library is particularly expensive for each 
new employee must be trained and time is re- 
quired to “learn” the collection. 


Although personality traits are decisive in 
selection of industrial library personnel, such 
factors as experience, education, and physical 
fitness must also be considered. While some 
tasks can be adapted to the handicapped, the 
majority of work assignments require consider- 
able physical stamina. Shelving heavy books, 
and preparing material for binding are hard on 
the back. For supervisory people, and those on 
“charge-out,” reference, or paging, a great deal 
of time is spent on one‘s feet. Filing cards break 
nails, and cut hands; newsprint soils clothing. 
Work in a library is frequently physically hard, 
dirty work and definitely not a refuge for glamor 
girls. 


Education Alone Is Not Sufficient 


Education may not, of itself, guarantee ef- 
fectiveness, but it is an important factor in 
selection of library personnel, and educational 
level distinguishes the non-professional from the 
semi-professional and professional. 

Professional librarians have a college degree 
with a Master’s in Library Science. Within the 
profession there are many specialties, such as 
reference librarians who assist research workers 
in finding materials, cataloguers who assign 
classifications and analyze subject content of 
materials to determine index headings, and order 
librarians who review new materials and order 
them. These tasks require considerable detailed 
knowledge, a broad education, a foreign lan- 
guage and specific technical background. Salary 
scales vary with experience and responsibility. 
Science-technology librarians with experience 
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average from $6,000 to over $10,000. Attractive 
salaries explain the influx of men into the pro- 
fessional field which was once dominated by 
women. 

Semi-professional status is frequently given 
to college graduates without specific library 
training or to experienced and exceptionally 
capable non-professionals. Pay varies from $350 
to $450 per month. Non-professionals comprise 
the majority of library workers, the ratio being 
approximately 3 to 1. Pay ranges from about 
$1.55 to $2.80 per hour. Minimum clerical skill 
such as accurate typing are required for most 
library work. Experience with accounting pro- 
cedures is useful for those concerned with order- 
ing. Since experienced personnel is hard to find, 
one must usually hire people with the proper 
personality traits and basic skills and train them 
in the details of their particular work. This need 
not be a handicap since industrial libraries often 
develop special practices suited to their own 
particular situation. 


“On the Job” Training 


Proper “on the job training” of clerical per- 
sonnel is extremely important. This should 
include not only details of the assignment, but 
also some knowledge of the other facets of 
library operation. Within library work for the 
non-professional, as well as the professional, there 
are differing types of work, some of which are 
better suited to the personalities and aptitudes 
of some people than others. The point is that 
non-professionals, as well as semi-professionals 
and professionals, should be given the oppor- 
tunity to assume increasing responsibilities. 

Both the library structure and the company’s 
personnel and salary policies should be flexible 
enough to encourage initiative and hold out the 
possibility of individual advancement. Incentive 
has to be nurtured by a company among its 
support personnel as well as its technical staff. 
Delegation of work and authority by the pro- 
fessional has practical as well as morale benefits. 
Libraries constantly have to fight the tendency 
of professional people doing clerical work when 
it needs to be done. Capable clerical help can 


free the professional to deal with problems which 
require the benefit of his special education and 
skills. People without formal training can learn 
to perform some of the professional's tasks. This 
not only stretches the manpower dollar but 
stimulates incentive. An unfortunate tendency 
among a few professionals is to emphasize the 
value of their formal schooling. Actually others 
who are not as well trained can perform some 
semi-professional duties if trained to do so. 

People need to find some satisfaction in their 
work and libraries can offer opportunities of 
personal fulfillment at every level. It is the 
responsibility of the professional to make it 
possible for his—or her—people to experience 
some of the rewards of library work, as well as 
being saddled with the scores of drudging details. 
Holding out the hope of advancement, dele- 
gating of authority, and minimizing the educa- 
tional “edge,” can go a long way towards con- 
solidating staff morale. 


Democratic Decision Making 


Another extremely successful device has 
been termed democratic decision making. This 
gives all concerned an opportunity to express 
themselves on a given library policy. If people 
have a hand in making a rule they are much 
more likely to abide by it themselves and see 
that it is enforced uniformly. It does not mean 
that the librarian relinquishes power to veto or 
that it is a sign of inability to lead, but it does 
mean that the librarian is willing to listen to 
suggestions and to explain logically why certain 
practices usually prove most satisfactory. Fur- 
thermore, if people are encouraged to think 
about their work they often contribute better 
methods for solution of given problems. Library 
work, especially industrial library work, has need 
for bright ideas and original suggestions—and 
some excellent ideas have come from youngsters 
who never saw the inside of a college library. 


The Librarian Must Be a Leader 


Although the staff is what makes a library 
work, it is the librarian as leader and supervisor 
who must furnish the spark. He must inspire 
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loyalty, respect and confidence in his staff. He 
must be human, have a sense of humor, and a 
sense of perspective. He must not only know his 
own specialty, but he must be a good adminis- 
trator, able to communicate successfully with 
management. A first-rate industrial librarian 
can be a valuable adjunct to the company team. 
And since librarians are on the intellectual de- 
fensive in a technically oriented society, they 
tend to be more desirous of the accoutrements 
of company prestige and recognition than most 
technical personnel. 

Optimum salary and status by management 
does not insure that the company will secure a 
“first-rate” librarian and thus a “tirst-rate” li- 
brary service, but it does increase the possibility. 
In the last analysis it depends on the selection of 
the right individual to do the job. Not only the 
top job—but all the jobs, so the library can work 
as an effective unit. 

Furthermore industrial library personnel 
problems are intimately connected to the overall 
role of the library within the organization. Pro- 
fessional personnel in particular have to realize 
that this role differs from that of school and 
public libraries. An industrial library is a service 
organization. The place it occupies within a 
company will, in part, depend on how success- 
fully it can communicate to other company 
employees. A pleasant “Can I help you” attitude 
can go a long way towards building a position 
of confidence and trust. 


The Role of the Industrial Library 


The industrial librarian has the responsibility 
of making the information resources available to 
all levels of a corporate organization. Initially 
standard library practices have to be adapted to 
the particular needs of the company. This means 
that the collection may include such unorthodox 
sources of information as manufacturers data, 
patents, military standards, and laboratory note- 
books. The closer the link with those it seeks to 
serve, the more likely it is to provide the kind of 
service which is required. This service can be 
facilitated by keeping the librarian informed as 
to long range plans so that information can be 


provided as the need arises. 

Promotion of library use can be stimulated 
by publication of accessions lists of new books, 
controlled circulation of current periodicals, pro- 
viding permanent loans of much used reference 
texts, and providing photo-copies of articles of 
special interest. In addition, it has been found 
that orientation of new employees, both technical 
and clerical, as to the library’s services and capa- 
bilities, makes them aware of the library from 
the onset of their relationship with the company. 


Since libraries are expensive to begin with, 
it follows that maximum use of its manpower 
will increase its effectiveness per dollar invested. 
The contribution of personnel people to success- 
ful library operation and morale can be exceed- 
ingly important, if they try to understand the 
peculiarities of the industrial library situation. 


You Must Change to Succeed 
(Continued from page 164) 


stitution. They thrive not because professors 
can teach businessmen how to run their com- 
panies, but because professors offer a climate in 
which new ideas can be developed by business- 
men themselves. By getting out and into these 
creative climates, businessmen can become chal- 
lenged to see things differently than when they 
are deeply involved in their routine problems 
and practices. 

In the face of the huge acceptance of execu- 
tive development programs, the executive should 
not be ashamed or humiliated by being sent or 
by asking to be sent. At such times, companies 
should be well aware of what programs will be 
most useful to him. This means that both the 
executive and his company must appreciate that 
change potentials exist even in those who are 
senior citizens. 

One thing is certain; the executive will 
change. What he needs is help to translate his 
change potential into creative performance. In 
this way the success of both the executive and 
his company will be better assured. 





As You Were Saying— 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE 
COMMUNICATIONS 


© DATE, approximately one million seven 

hundred and fifty-six thousand tons of ma- 
terial have been published on the problem of 
“communications” within business and industry. 
The majority of these articles have been aimed 
at the management element via trade journals, 
personnel publications, etc. Since the problem 
still exists, one must conclude that this bombard- 
ment has failed to activate any successful treat- 
ment or solution. 

H. C. McAuliff, Assistant Vice President 
Personnel Director at the Land Title Insurance 
Company in San Diego, feels that a substantial 
portion of the problem can be attributed to the 
ever growing tendency to identify situations in 
terms of theories and platitudes. Combine this 
with natural talent of the supervisory, manage- 
ment, and personnel elements to be hypnotized 
by the sound of their own voices, and the fog 
gets pretty thick at times. His comments are, 
as he put it, “an effort to let in a little fresh air.” 

I. Definition of problem: Boss cannot get em- 
ployee to do what is required because he cannot 
express his desires in language that employee can 
understand. This is not surprising, since the Boss 
speaks only Greek, and employee is a Sioux Indian. 
Several solutions are apparent at once: 

(a) Send employee to Harvard for four years 
majoring in Greek. 

(b) Boss take short course in Indian sign lan- 
guage. 

(c) Call in interpreter. 

(d) Fire Indian and hire a Greek. 

(ce) Prepare tour-page memo in triplicate, out- 
lining the problem briefly and refer same to 
Rules Committee. 

Several drawbacks are readily detected. Solu- 
tion (a) is out because classes started two months 
ago; (b) is impractical, as boss cannot spare the 
time; (c) would be admitting defeat; (d) not ac- 
ceptable because it is against company policy on em- 


ployer-employee relations. Obviously, solution (e) is 
the only acceptable answer, since it conforms to all 
rules and procedures of the Company. It will not 
get the job done, naturally, but this is beside the 
point. The important thing is, there has been no 
loss of face on either side and company policy has 
been observed—and we all realize that this is the 
important thing. 

II. The second illustration shows the inherent 
danger of “over-simplification” in communicating. 

Situation: Employee “X,” who has requested 
that his vacation commence on September st, 
wishes to change mind and so directs the following 
inquiry to his supervisor: “May I start my vacation 
on September 26th, rather than September 1st, as 
presently scheduled?” Supervisor consults schedule 
and concludes that this will not work out so well 
and replies, “No.” “X” says, “O.K., it’s not too 
important, just thought I’d ask.” 

Now, on the face of it, this does not appear to 
be too much of a problem. However, those of us 
who have had 27 years in personnel administration, 
or many of our younger executives who have taken 
“Advanced Theories of Business Management— 
XL-100” and are consequently familiar with Prof. 
Hugo O’Barnacle’s experimental hypothesis on 
“Detecting Underlying Peril in Ostensibly Uncom- 
plicated Problem Areas” can immediately see that 
this is a loaded question and would consequently 
view the simple and straightforward treatment of 
it with genuine alarm. 

At any rate, the matter might have rested 
where it was left between “X” and his supervisor 
had not an alert “Report Analysis Technician” 
picked this up from his close scrutiny of the divi- 
sion’s daily operating report, Form 65 D 412-59. He 
called it to the attention of his chief, who decided 
to get to the root of the matter at once. Upon inves- 
igation, it is determined that “X” is a Senior Phra- 
mastat Operator in the Expediting Unit of the Co- 
ordinating Section of the Undercut-Inlaid Division 
for the Company’s entire Southwest District. This 
is one of the Company’s most sensitive nerve-cen- 
ters and has been a particularly hot spot ever since 
the recent installation of the new modified semi- 
automatic Phramastat, Mark IV, which makes use 
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of the liquid oxygen offset grommet centerer. Now, 
obviously, nothing will put the company out of 
business faster than to have its product go out on 
the market with improperly centered grommets. 
“X” has been a key figure in getting the new sys- 
tem functioning smoothly and has trained “Y,” the 
Decompression Deactivator Operator, to operate his 
new Phramastat in anticipation of taking his vaca- 
tion. Weeks of silent investigation and skillful cross- 
questioning reveal that although “Y” has had 14 
years service with the company, he is deathly afraid 
of the new Phramastat. Ever since his Uncle Harry 
blew off his right toe in a high school chemistry 
experiment involving oxygen, he has never trusted 
the damned stuff. By this time, it is January 16th, 
of the following year, so “X’s” vacation problem 
is no longer a current issue; however, an impor- 
tant defect was discovered in the “over-all plan” 
and the Mark IV Phramastats have been replaced 
by the old hand-cranked Mark III’s to avoid this 
very kind of thing in the future. Now you can 
see that someone could have missed the boat com- 
pletely in this instance by keeping a relatively 
minor matter simplified. Thus we prove once again 
that over-simplification is tantamount to under- 
communicating. 

III. And now to the high point in human com- 
munications—the field of Explanations. Consider, 
for example, the 1st grade classroom. Years ago, 
before the Age of Enlightenment, one might have 
heard some such unimaginative dialogue as this 
exchanged between teacher and student: 

Teacher: “Johnny, what is 2 x 2?” 
Johnny: “Four.” 

In reconstructing the scene in today’s classroom, 
it is extremely doubtful that one would encounter 
anything quite so crude. I mean, after all, Johnny 
has seen many a TV Quiz Show and the teacher 
has covered all of the required courses in education 
and psychology. Moreover, they have both become 
sensitively attuned to one another by spending the 
first two weeks of school interpreting their feelings 
with large messy globs of green and yellow paint 
spread in significant patterns on dried moose hides 
imported from Canada for this purpose. 

So the teacher directs the question to Johnny 
gently, but firmly, in very simple language, thusly: 
“Johnny, if the Chief of the Umogawamies had 
collected two shrunken heads from the tribe of his 
mortal enemies, the Zwingalinese, and one of his 
warriors brought him 2 more, how many heads 


would he have?” 

Johnny: “Who’s side am I on?” 

Teacher: “You may consider yourself an impartial 
observer.” 

Johnny: “This puts me in an uneasy position with 
the present attitude of the U. S. toward the situa- 
tion in Africa, so I will, therefore, take refuge 
behind the 5th amendment.” 

Teacher: “Anyone else care to try?” 

Hortense (another student): “Are you sure that 
you have stated all of the pertinent facts?” 
Algernon (still another student): “Is it bigger than 
a bread box?” 

Hortense: “Will you kindly restate the question?” 

At this point, the bell rings and the children 
troop gaily off to lunch. The teacher consults her 
notes, referring to the original problem and looks 
up the answer. Now it is, of course, immaterial 
that the question remains unanswered. The point 
is that class and instructor were communicating 
and they all experienced the warm inner glow of 
complete understanding. 

Naturally, in the higher levels of learning, this 
theory is employed on an extremely advanced 
plane. The instructor need not be tied down to the 
very narrow and restricted approach of having to 
ask questions to which he has the answer, nor con- 
fine himself to the explanation of facts or theories 
about which he possesses any knowledge. The 
Hall-Mark of success in this approach is recognized 
as the communicator concludes his involved expla- 
nation on, let us say, Why Leopards Refuse to 
Change Spots. The reply of the truly sophisticated 
communicatee is always preceded by the phrase, 
“In other words you mean . . . because they are 
not horses of another color,” or some such. “Pre- 
cisely,” the communicator says with pride. 

To carry this a little further, graduate students 
and those who have attended any of the worth- 
while management courses or seminars throughout 
the country are well indoctrinated with the “The- 
ory of Unilateral Verbiage” as applied to the propo- 
sition of “Working From the Middle Toward Both 
Ends Simultaneously and Without Prejudice.” It is 
perhaps one of the most significant and unique 
contributions that the rising young executive has 
made to the field of “big business” to date. For 
example: Boss: “Bill, see if you can find out why 
the Production Department is six months behind 
and the sales are down in Milwaukee.” Bill: “Sure, 
Chief, I’ll run up the flag and see who salutes!” 
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So, in looking back over the progress that has 
been made in communications between employer 
and employee, it is indeed heartening to note the 
wealth of material published and the importance 
that has been placed on this problem in recent 
years, 

We may indeed be thankful that no one in our 
enlightened generation is likely to be subjected to 
such an oversimplified ungrammatical outburst as 
occurred less than roo years ago during the Civil 
War. On this occasion a famous Confederate Gen- 
eral was asked by one of his lieutenants how he 
accounted for his high incidence of success in battle 
strategy, to which the General replied, “It’s simple, 
son, the side that gits there fustest with the mostest 
wins.” The traumatic effects of this upon the junior 
officer must have been appalling and there are some 
who theorize that this had a direct bearing on the 
ultimate collapse of the Confederacy. 

As a matter of fact, the Roundabout Founda- 
tion in connection with Phogbound University, has 
done considerable research on this project and I’m 
happy to say that at this stage, they predict pub- 
lishing, very shortly, a 6000 word project report 
entitled, “Communications In Spite Of.” 


EXTRA-ALTERNATIVE 
RATING TECHNIQUE 


F many employees receive top ratings, thereby 
making salary and other determinations diffi- 
cult, the “extra-alternative” technique described 
below by Wayne K. Kirchner, Personnel Re- 
search Advisor, Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company, may provide an answer. 


The use of ratings of employees in industry is, 
of course, quite common in assessing performance, 
determining salaries, and outlining areas of im- 
provement. Unfortunately, in many cases, the 
widespread operation of the “error of leniency” 
(rating a person highly favorable in everything) 
tends to affect ratings markedly so that most em- 
ployees are rated high. The “average” area on 
most ratings is rarely checked and the mean value 
of such ratings tends to fall in the “above average” 
area. The “normal curve” of distribution of ratings 
(most people around the middle and few at the 
extremes), so beloved to psychologists, often doesn’t 
exist. The problems that this causes are, of course, 
obvious. 


It is suggested here that, in this case, ratings 
may be more “normalized” to a large extent by 
using what might be labeled the “extra-alternative” 
method of rating. Very simply, this involves adding 
an extra step to the rating scale at the high or 
favorable end so that the rater has more favorable 
choices. The example below illustrates how this 
may be done. 


Old New 
Quality of Work Quality of Work 


——Superior (A) —Highly superior 

~—Above Average (B) (AA) extra- 

——Average (C) alternative 

—Below Average (D) ——Superior (A) 

—Poor (E) ——Above Average (B) 
——Average (C) 
—Below Average (D) 
—Poor (E) 


Better examples probably could be shown. 
However, in many cases, the use of the “extra- 
alternative” is likely to provide a more normal 
distribution of ratings than the regular scale. No 
guarantee is attached to this technique but it seems 
worth a try if you are plagued with high ratings for 
nearly everybody. It seems likely that more “spread” 
will occur when an extra-alternative is introduced 
at the high end. 

Some research studies, particularly in military 
settings, indicate little change in rating distribution 
when this kind of change is made. However, pilot 
studies in industrial settings with small groups 
(N less than 10) indicate that adding a highly- 
favorable extra-alternative to a 3-step or 5-step scale 
does make the resulting distributions quite “nor- 
mal” where previously ratings had “stacked up” at 
the high end. This would suggest that the “extra- 
alternative” method might be of value particularly 
in industrial settings. It is the writer’s hunch, too, 
that this would be beneficial where unskilled or 
untrained raters were making the ratings. 





“Just as a tree bears year after year the 
same fruit, yet fruit which is each year 
new, so must all permanently valuable ideas 
be continually born again in thought.”— 
Albert Schweitzer. 








INDUSTRIALISM AND INpusTRIAL Man: The Prob- 
lems of Labor and Management in Economic 
Growth. By Clark Kerr, John T. Dunlop, Fred- 
erick Harbison, and Charles A. Myers. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1960. 331 pp. Price $6.00. 


The significant and laudable purpose of this 
splendid volume is to offer some philosophical 
generalizations about the nature of “industrial- 
ism” and its impact upon the qualities of “in- 
dustrial man.” This stimulating analysis comes 
at a timely moment in the world’s economic 
evolution. For we are witnessing diverse pat- 
terns of ways and means and varying rates of 
acceleration in the industrializing of nations up 
and down the world. This raises a number of 
political, economic, and social questions of in- 
ternational relations of a most complicated and 
critical nature. This is, of course, especially 
true because of the tensions between the world’s 
two major competing ideologies for the loyalties 
of the so-called “underdeveloped countries” all 
of which are earmarked toward greater indus- 
trialization as part of a worldwide trend. 

The central contention here is that this 
process is and will continue to be a pluralistic 
one with five broad types of leadership shaping 
the process depending on prior local historic 
conditions. 

The authors have employed an admirable 
systemizing and schematic way of summarizing 
their main points. So much so that a listing 
of the titles of their ten charts gives an ad- 
mirable synopsis of the unfolding theme. The 
titles in question are: “The industrializing elites 
and their strategies;” “industrializing elites and 
cultural factors;” “summary of policies of elites 
shaping industrialization;” “management and 
the industrializing elites:’ “worker organiza- 
tions and the elites;” “industrial relations sys- 
tems of industrializing elites;” “the sources of 


the elites and the national history of their sys- 
tems;” “pluralistic industrialism.” 

The reader especially interested in the per- 
sonnel field will find a careful study of Chart 
VIII on “industrial relations systems” reward- 
ing reading as showing the great variety of 
procedures which “personnel management” can 
use in other societies. 

The major value of the book is probably 
to give a new and broader perspective on our 
international dealings with underdeveloped 
countries. How they shall be helped by an 
advanced industrial nation like the United 
States is an issue of national policy which will 
be with us for many years. Nor can it be dealt 
with by the employment among statesmen, 
bankers, businessmen, and technologists of the 
over-simple clichés with which we tend to dis- 
cuss “American free enterprise” and “welfare 
capitalism.” 

The other major theme of this book has to 
do with the influence of industrialization upon 
the character of the individuals involved and 
upon the values they may espouse. On this 
score the authors offer a balanced point of view 
—not too hopeful about creativity within the in- 
dividual work opportunity but viewing with 
favor the non-vocational, leisure time opportuni- 
ties for personal expression and growth. 

Altogether this utterance deserves wide at- 
tention as offering fresh insights upon the in- 
wardness of the industrial processes in which we 
are all immersed, the spiritual consequences of 
this upon us all, and with prime urgency as to 
how all this will affect in the next several 
decades the economic and spiritual unfoldment 
of the peoples of the still non-industrialized 
countries which (I agree with the authors) are 
almost inevitably required to become involved 
in a world industrial society with the necessary 


agricultural supports. Orpway Trap 
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ArsiTraTion oF Lasor Disputes. By C. M. 
Updegraff. The Bureau of National Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 1961. 321 pp. $8.50. 


Arbitration has become a way of life—an 
accepted, if not always appreciated, instrument 
of industrial problem-solving. This second edi- 
tion of the volume has been up-dated and aug- 
mented so that it sharply, yet succinctly, describes 
labor arbitration as it exists and functions today. 
This has been accomplished by eliminating the 
obsolete or no longer relevant court and legisla- 
tive actions impinging upon the arbitration 
machinery; by analyzing the more current Board 
and Court decisions and statutes as they influ- 
ence the direction and scope of the arbitration 
perimeters; and by the inclusion of three new 
chapters which broaden the activity level of 
arbitration as a dynamic (if not quasi-legal) 
approach to the resolution of problems surround- 
ing the interpretation and application of con- 
tractual agreements. 

It is a most difficult undertaking to take a 
mundane, often legally constituted, subject area 
such as this and still be able to spell out matters 
in a simple, logical, uncomplicated fashion. This 
is a signal achievement for which the author 
(himself a well-known arbitrator and law pro- 
fessor) should be heaped with encomiums. 
Either as an orientation to novices or as a source 
reference to the so-called professionals in the 
field, this volume capably covers the alpha and 
omega, as well as some of the cul-de-sacs, in a 
rapidly growing and important phase of indus- 
trial life. 


Those who have had an initiation to the 


arbitration field know full well the language 


perils and the human frailties which interpose 
themselves and make the task of acting as an 
arbiter an extremely arduous one. Thus, whether 
we like it or not, legal rules of evidence should 
be followed during an arbitration hearing in 
order to have validity when and if an award 
should be attacked in court later on. The roles 
of state statutes, past precedents, contractual 
proscriptions, and a myriad of other objective 
(as well as subjective) elements all bring into 


clear focus the taxing demands operating on the 
arbiter in trying to resolve “bread and butter” 
differences. 

This is a concise, documented, pointed re- 
view of arbitration as it is practiced and as it 
affects the diverse problem areas it deals with. 
It is a book of substance. 

B. J. SPEROFF 


PsycuotocicaL Testinc, Second Edition. By 
Anne Anastasi. The Macmillan Co., New York, 


1961. 657 pp. $7.50. 


The first part of this new edition is an ex- 
panded version of “Principles of Psychological 
Testing.” The other three parts of the book are 
devoted to: (1) “General Intelligence Tests,” 
(2) “Differential Testing of Abilities,” and (3) 
“Measurement of Personality Traits.” Each of 
these last three parts contains discussions of 
examples of each type of test, including those 
most frequently used, with excellent illustrations 
of the type of items in the tests. About one third 
of these tests are new or revised, since the first 
edition of this book was published in 1954. Many 
of the others now have revised manuals or have 
been used in further validation studies, so much 
of the text has been rewritten. 

Because of the rapid pace at which psycho- 
logical testing is developing, the present revision 
emphasizes principles and methods for judging 
the merits of new tests. In discussing 2 particu- 
lar test, the construction of the test, and the kinds 
and degree of reliability and validity are always 
considered. All tests are viewed critically, but 
objectively. For instance, the chapter on projec- 
tive techniques concludes that “Projective tech- 
niques have inadequate validity to justify their 
use as psychometric tools. . . . Nevertheless, cer- 
tain projective techniques may serve a useful 
function as interviewing aids in the hands of 
skilled clinicians.” 

The author is not just biased against projec- 
tive techniques. She is equally quick to point 
out lack of evidence for reliability and validity 
of objective type tests. On the other hand, she 
gives consideration to promising new tests and 
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techniques that are still in the experimental stage. 

“Psychological Testing” is intended pri- 
marily as a college text-book. It is also a useful, 
critical, up-to-date summary for everyone inter- 
ested in any type of psychological tests. Although 
the text is not cluttered with names, there are an 
average of approximately 60 references at the 
end of each of the 21 chapters and good author 
and subject indices at the end of the book. These 
are invaluable for those interested in obtaining 
more information about the tests, using the tests, 
or in research on tests. 

There are numerous discussions of tests of 
interest to personnel men. For instance, in the 
chapter on “Group Tests,” there is a section 
giving a critical review of “Abbreviated tests for 
industrial screening.” In discussing types of 
validity, the author stresses the importance of 
“face validity” for getting the proper attitude 
and cooperation in an industrial setting. 

“Psychological Testing” is a book which 
everyone with testing problems will want to read 
and keep for handy reference. 

Mivprep B. MircuHett, Pu.D. 


PersoNNEL Practices IN SELECTED MunIcIPALt- 
Ties. By Charles R. Porter. Texas Municipal 
League, Austin, Texas. 1961. 108 pp. $7.50. 


The result of a 21-page questionnaire on 
personnel sent to 72 cities, this bulletin is a 
worthwhile reference volume for municipal ofh- 


cials. Mr. Porter has had wide experience in city 


administration including having served as a city 
manager of Sherman, Texas. He has been active 
in the Texas Research League and for the past 
four years has been visiting lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Texas teaching a graduate course, in 
the functions of Public Personnel. 

Included in the study are: central recruiting; 
applicant screening; job classification; compensa- 
tion schedules; orientation and training pro- 
grams; safety programs; employee suggestion 
systems; retirement policies; personnel records 
and reporting; and employee performance 
ratings. 


Doris D. Hay 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION—A Point oF View 
anp A Metuop. By Paul Pigors and Charles A. 
Myers. Fourth edition 1961, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company Inc., New York. 749 pp. $7.95. 


The impact of automation, the development 
of the Case Method and the Incident Process, the 
needs of the increasing number of students study- 
ing for careers in business have been some of the 
factors that motivated the authors to bring out 
this fourth edition. First published in 1947, the 
book maintains its purpose to present “a point of 
view and a method.” The authors hold the 
“point of view” that the responsibility for getting 
results with people rests with line management. 
Since both these professors in industrial relations 
at M.L.T. have wished to include little on “tech- 
niques or procedures” the “method” of the sub- 
title is general rather than specific. 

There can be few areas in modern personnel 
administration that are not covered in its twenty- 
” that are 
used to illustrate the principles and philosophy 


five chapters and the eighteen “cases’ 


described in the general text. As Professor Pigors 
explains, relatively complete “cases” are more 
useful in this type of book than the briefer out- 
line that he has used since 1950 for what he called 
“the incident process.” 

Each of the six main sections of the text has 
a brief introduction. These two-page “introduc- 
tions” set the stage and outline succinctly what 
will be dealt with in the chapters that follow. A 
name index and a subject index provide the 
student or practitioner with useful tools to find 
material relevant to the situations that occur in 
our present society. 

Personnel administration is sometimes re- 
garded as something quite apart from dealing 
with trade unions. Chapter 5 and the appendix 
to this chapter give a general review of the role 
of labor unions and the role of a personnel ad- 
ministrator in advising line management on a 
philosophy for working with union representa- 
tives. The authors advocate a high degree of 
co-operation and communicating and quote 
leaders in industry to support this “point of 
view” and this “method.” In the fifty pages of 
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LABOR 
ARBITRATION 


By MAURICE S. TROTTA, Associate Professor 
of Industria! Relations and Management, New York 
University 


This authoritative new book gives you a com- 
prehensive, up-to-date understanding of labor 
arbitration as it exists in the United States 
today. Written by one of the country’s top 
experts, it outlines the purposes and func- 
tions of arbitration procedure, and then ex- 
plains the steps involved—from initiation of 
a proceeding to the final decision. 


The book explains and clarifies the nature of 
some thirty different arbitration awards based 
on issues which most frequently arise. Each 
issue is then illustrated by actual case his- 
tories, giving an insight into the types of prob- 
lems most commonly met and the way they 
are viewed by arbitrators. This invaluable 
reference work will serve as a practical and 
useful guide for everyone concerned with 
arbitration and industrial relations. 

Cloth, 6 x 9, $10.00 


NOTE THE COMPLETE COVERAGE IN THESE CHAPTERS 
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and Anti-Union Activity—Fighting—Foremen and Supervisors— 
Observance of Grievance Procedure—Holidays and Holiday Pay 
—Hours of Work—Job Evaluation—Leaves of Absence—Manage- 
ment Prerogatives—Subcontracting—Lay Offs--Vacancies—Over- 
time Pay—Pay For Incidental Time Not Worked—Pensions— 
Seniority and Ability—Layoff and Bumping—Transfers and De- 
motions—Computation of Seniority—Strikes and Lockouts— 
Union Security and Recognition—Vacations and Vacation Pay— 
Welfare Benefit Plans—Working Conditions. Appendix. Index. 
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references (a group of references is given for 
each chapter) there are 69 books or articles 
chosen for further reading on “The Role of 
Labor Unions.” Other writers who specialize 
in this field and practitioners who deal with 
trade unions that are not necessarily “responsible” 
or “democratic” might have included references 
or quotations from Ludwig von Mises, Sylvester 
Petro, Neil Chamberlain or F. A. Hayek to 
show that there are thinkers who are concerned 
with the growth of the power of some union 
leaders. 

The authors epitomize part of their philos- 
ophy as follows: “In our judgment the personnel 
administrator debases professional standards if 
he regards the personnel program as an instru- 
ment for keeping a union out, getting rid of one, 
or even trying to weaken it,” (page 92). 

It is of course impossible to deal adequately 
with all aspects of labor relations and labor 
unions in one chapter. Many companies have 
specialists dealing with labor relations. However, 
the personnel administrator may often have the 
role of an adviser to line management in helping 
develop a philosophy of dealing with organized 
workers. The authors have been consistent in 
maintaining their “point of view.” Since only 
about one-third of the labor force, excluding 
agriculture, are union members much of the 
personnel administration carried out today is 
concerned with non-unionized employees. The 
authors suggest that by and large, the same 
principles will apply. 

The length of the book and the use of cases 
to illustrate the principles developed in the main 
body of the text makes this book most suitable 
for the use of students guided by an instructor. 
As a college text it is excellent. For reference 
purposes or as an up-to-date review of “Person- 
nel Administration” it is a valuable book for 


practitioners. D. N. S. Ropertson 





“Tue Arrirupes of New Emptoyess are like 
clay. They are flexible and plastic, and therefore 
need the hands of a skilled artist to mold them 
into useful and productive channels.” 





Personnel Research 


Reviewed by W. Porter Swift, Ph.D. 


Apptiep PsycHOLocy FoR THE SysTeMs Man. By 
Edwin S. Raub, Edward N. Hay & Associates, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Systems and Procedures. 
March/April 1961, 23-26. 


The writer, aiming particularly at the sys- 
tems man, shows the necessity of observing and 
understanding people, in order to interact suc- 
cessfully in the business milieu. He points out 
that possible fears, antagonisms, and passive re- 
sistance with which the systems man may be met 
if he is cold and analytic without appraisal and 
appreciation of people within the work environ- 
ment. At the same time, he admits that it is 
difficult to find a good technical man who really 
understands people and works with them stra- 
tegically. 

The systems man must be more aware of 
the problem of people, even though it is a com- 
mon need in business, because procedural re- 
visions are not accepted on their merit alone. 
_ Resistance is to be expected, some emotional 
rather than logical, and understanding of the 
human element is required to enable methods to 
meet with success. The scientific method of the 
psychologist accepts facts and acts in accordance, 
following a difficult course of action, if necessary, 
to work with those involved in a given action. 

Dr. Raub suggests some helpful principles 
for the methods man. These urge interest in 
people; their abilities as well as their shortcom- 
ings, having a desire to help people improve or 
solve their personal problems, appreciating indi- 
vidual personalities regardless of weaknesses or 
peculiarities, and the desire to understand more 
and more about human behavior. He urges the 
methods man to seek ways of developing in pur- 
suance of these principles, to first understand 
himself and to check the facts against his own 
beliefs and attitudes. Thus he could remove bias 
and prejudice as handicaps of his job efficiency 
and could operate with personal beliefs founded 
in fact and proven by research. 


He points out basic needs, barriers that arise, 
and secondary needs which spring from early 
frustrations as desirable understanding for work- 
ing with people. What people want from a job 
determines their goals and motivation on the 
job; their status or relative importance, their 
feelings of being wanted or accepted, their own 
security, and adequate reward, are all needs of 
workers and influence their efficiency. 

Dr. Raub urges the method man to be hum- 
ble, sure of himself but flexible to the situation, 
selling his services as a teacher but not in au- 
thoritarian manner. He indicates the need for 
awareness of the particular climate or atmos- 
phere of the department to be modified in order 
to select the particular techniques likely to be 
most successful. He concludes by suggesting 
greater possibility of securing worker coopera- 
tion in changes by getting them to participate in 
analyzing and solving their own problems. This, 
he claims, enhances the quality of acceptance of 
new methods or systems because the final rec- 
ommendations are largely the result of their 
own work. 


A Srupy oF Percervep Neep SaTisFACTIONS IN 
Borrom Anp Mippte ManaceMENT Joss. By 
Lyman W. Porter, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology. Vol. 45, No. 1, February 1961, 1-10. 


This is a report un the perceived deficiencies 
in psychological need fulfillment and the im- 
portance attached to types of psychological needs 
by members of lower and middle management. 
The data was collected by presentation of a 
questionnaire to 64 first-level foremen or super- 
visors and 75 middle-management personnel who 
were representative of three companies. The 
questionnaires, which were reported anony- 
mously, contained 18 items, with 7-point scale 
values, referring to: security, social, esteem, 
autonomy, and self-actualization, needs. 
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The major conclusions, attained by adequate 
statistical treatment of the data collected, appear 
in five categories, as follows: 

1. The vertical location of management 
positions seems an important variable in 
appraising the extent to which psycho- 
logical needs are fulfilled. The results 
indicated that lower-level management 
positions were more likely to produce 
deficiencies in fulfillment of psychological 
needs than were middle-level positions. 
The greatest differences in the frequency 
of need-fulfillment deficiencies between 
bottom and middle-management positions 
occur in the esteem, security, and auton- 
omy need areas. These are significantly 
more often satisfied in middle than in 
bottom management. 

Higher-order psychological needs are 
relatively the least satisfied needs in both 
bottom and middle management. 

Self-actualization and security are seen as 
more important areas of need satisfaction 
than the areas of social, esteem, and 
autonomy, by individuals in both bottom 
and middle-management positions. 

The highest-order need of self-actualiza- 
tion, which is expressed as “the oppor- 
tunity for personal growth and develop- 
ment in my management position,” ap- 
pears to be the most critical area studied. 
It is more important to both levels of 
management than other need areas and 


both levels see in it more deficiency of 
fulfillment. 


This study serves well as an analysis of 
psychological needs and their lack of fulfillment 
within the lower management levels. It makes 
no attempt to investigate why these men feel the 
things they express or whether the work climate 
or envrionment is chiefly contributory to these 
feelings. No probable solutions are offered for 
the job situation nor are the personalities of the 
management evaluated in terms of possible fac- 
tors not inherent in the job situation affecting 
their attitudes. 


InpustriaL Mentat Heactu: Procress anp Pros- 
pects. By Harry Levinson, The Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Kansas. Personnel, Vol. 38, 
No. 3, May-June 1961, 35-42. 


Dr. Levinson compares the attitudes toward 
mental health in industry today with the find- 
ings of the 1954 survey made by the Menninger 
Foundation. In the earlier survey only 5°% of 
sickness absenteeism was ascribed to on-the-job 
causes and the major statistics reflected absentee- 
ism, accidents, and alcoholism as the chief con- 
cern of a mental health program. At that time 
it was not possible to estimate the costs of emo- 
tional reactions to the total work environment. 
That survey did point out the ineffectiveness of 
supervisory training programs in human rela- 
tions, some poorly implemented, which placed 
the burden on men already in the squeeze be- 
tween management and union. The heavy em- 
phasis was on the individual, to improve his 
mental well-being was to decrease costs, and 
the mental health problem was attacked for 
screening out the maladjusted and rendering 
care to those within the firm. 

Today emotional disturbance and its costs 
are more widely recognized and the attitude 
toward such problems is changing. The blame is 
no longer placed on the individual alone, or his 
outside problems, but industry is taking a closer 
look at its work environment, policies, and or- 
ganization. There is greater evidence that the 
thwarting of self-actualization and the forced 
dependency of the individual within the com- 
pany framework may contribute to the psycho- 
somatics of mental health. 

The viewpoints of: several psychologists who 
have explored the industrial field are given to 
indicate that need for further work in mental 
hygiene may be even more important among the 
workers with lower educational levels. The work 
of the Menninger Foundation intimates that 
there is a reciprocity between man and organiza- 
tion which grows out of the psychological con- 
tact between them. The author believes thaf*the 
organization can foster psychological health and 


(Continued on page 186) 





Across the Editor’s Desk 


By Dorothy Bonnell 


People in Personnel 





Harold K. Coyle has joined Eutectic Weld- 
ing Alloys Corporation, Flushing, New York, as 
Manager of Personnel. He will report directly 
to Leonard C. Barr, President, and will be re- 
sponsible for coordinating and directing the 
personnel activities of the company, including 
employment, wage and salary administration, 
management development, employee benefit pro- 
grams; and the development of personnel policies 
and procedures for keeping pace with Eutectic’s 
growth and expansion. His extensive experience 
covers almost fifteen years in personnel work, 
including such assignments as Manager of Per- 
sonnel with the American and Foreign Power 
Corporation, and Supervisor of Personnel with 
the M. W. Kellogg Company. He graduated 
from Manhattan College where he majored in 
sociology and personnel and received his degree 
cum laude, and is a member of the American 
Society for Personnel Administration. 





Gordon M. Moodie and Richard W. Brown 
have been promoted to new posts, according to 
an announcement by International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, New York. Mr. Moodie, 
formerly director of personnel, has been named 
general manager of the company’s Electric Type- 
writer Division. Mr. Brown succeeds Mr. 
Moodie as director of personnel. 

Mr. Moodie joined IBM in 1945 as a sales- 
man in the Electric Typewriter Division. Subse- 
quently he became divisional field manager, as- 
sistant sales manager and manager of marketing 
services. He was appointed to his former post 
in February this year. He is a graduate of 
Stanford University. 

Mr. Brown, formerly director of stockholder 
relations, has held various posts since joining the 
company in 1953. He was a sales representative, 
assistant branch manager and administrative as- 
sistant to the president before becoming director 
of stockholder relations in 1959. Mr. Brown is 


also a graduate of Stanford University and the 
Stanford Graduate School of Business. 





Joseph H. Kay has been appointed personnel 
manager for the Consolidated Companies, com- 
posed of Consolidated Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany and Long Island Insurance Company, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Harry Strongin, 
president. 

Mr. Kay has had a broad background in per- 
sonnel relations and brings an extensive knowl- 
edge of the field to his new post. He was for- 
merly personnel director for Montefiore Hospital 
where he developed and directed the hospital’s 
personnel relations programs. Prior to that, he 
was associated with National Shirt Shops, In- 
corporated as personnel director. He has also 
served as personnel manager for the National 
Jewish Welfare Board. 

Mr. Kay received a B.S. degree in personnel 
relations from the School of Public Relations at 
Boston University. 





Kirkland Sloper has been appointed director 
of industrial relations for Knox Glass, Incorpo- 
rated, Knox, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Sloper, who will be located at the com- 
pany’s New York office, has been active in 
industrial relations for more than 20 years. Prior 
to his appointment with Knox Glass, he was 
director of industrial relations for the Diamond 
Match Division of the Diamond National Cor- 
poration, New York. 

‘He is a member of the American Manage- 
ment Association and American Society of Per- 
sonnel Administrators. He is a past president of 
the Cleveland Personnel Association; general 
chairman of the Ohio Personnel and Executive 
Conference; chairman of the Industrial Relations 
Committee of the Syracuse Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation; and a member of the Stamford-Green- 
wich Management Council. 
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A former member of the administrative 
faculty of the Baldwin Wallace College School of 
Business, Mr. Sloper was also a faculty member 
of the School of Business Administration, Fenn 
College, Cleveland. 


Mr. Sloper is a native of Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts. He is a graduate of Middlebury Col- 
lege, Middlebury, Vermont, and holds a masters 
degree in education from the University of 
Massachusetts. 


With the Personnel Associations 





Tue Lasor Retations AND NEGOTIATIONS 
CoMMITTEE OF THE TOLEDO PEersonNEL Associa- 
TION, composed of Melvin J. Lazette, Theodore 
Beggs, Edward Rohman, Benjamin Alexander, 
and Richard Melke, Chairman, and Committee 
members respectively, proved once again that 
there is plenty of good, competent talent to 
handle various Association programs right in 
your own community. This fact was made evi- 
dent when the Committee chose one of the As- 
sociation’s members, Ralph Boerner, Director of 
Industrial Relations, Texileather Division of the 
General Tire and Rubber Company, to be the 
_ speaker at a recent meeting. His topic—a very 
provocative one—“Countdown—Is Management 
Prepared?” dealt with the necessity of being 
really well prepared in advance of negotiations, 
and pointed up the need of fully analyzing the 
calculated risks and decisions that must be made 
prior to, during, and immediately after negotia- 
tions. 





THe Nationa, Caprrat CHAPTER OF THE 
Pustic Personnet Association, Washington 4, 
D. C., at its fourth annual seminar on public 
personnel administration, had George Gant as 
guest luncheon speaker. Mr. Gant, who is Chair- 
man, Organization and Administration Group, 
President’s Task Force on Foreign Economic 
Assistance, spoke on trends in development ad- 
ministration. 

Roundtable discussions and leaders were as 
follows: “Does Executive Development Pay 
Off?”, Ray Randall, CSC; “Creative Training 
Methods and Devices,” Frank Polich, Staples 
Hoffman, Inc.; “ADP Progress and Problems,” 
Lowell Hattery, American University; “Staffing 
a New Program—The Peace Corps,” Jack Young, 
NASA; “Outside Manageraent Training by 


Universities,” George Thomas, Navy; “Man- 
power Planning for Career Executive,” Paul 
Terry, VA; “Overseas Technician Selection and 
Development,” Mac Salter, ICA; and “Attitudes 
Implicit in Management,” Don Faith, GWU. 





ATTENTION oF Epucators in Los Angeles 
and Orange Counties has been called to the 
booklet, “You and Your First Job,” which has 
been made available to graduating 12th and 14th 
graders. 

The booklet covers choosing, getting, and 
keeping the graduate’s first job. 

It is produced by the Educational Planning 
Committee of the Personnel and Industrial Re- 
lations Association, Inc., of Los Angeles, a pro- 
fessional personnel administrators group of 1,000 
members representing approximately 400 private 
and publicly supported organizations throughout 
the greater Los Angeles area. 

Announcement of the issuing of the booklet 
now in its fifth annual printing was made by 
Ralph A. Nelson, personnel director of Occi- 
dental Life Insurance Company of California, 
and chairman of P.I.R.A.’s Educational Planning 
Committee. 

Mr. Nelson reports that a 50,000 printing has 
just been made available throughout Los Angeles 
City and County and neighboring Oraage Coun- 
ty Schools systems where officials have expressed 
appreciation for the assistance and reassurance 
the booklet gives to 12th and 14th graders in 
what is probably their biggest concern: getting 
their first job. 

“The sponsoring companies in the PIRA 
organization have the double satisfaction of 
knowing the booklet helps the graduating 12th 
and 14th graders and also the companies them- 
selves,” Mr. Nelson said. 
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He explained that some of the firms, such 
as Occidental Life, draw heavily on that age 
group for new employees. These companies find 
the booklet helps them and the graduate arrive 
at a mutually satisfactory employment situation. 

“Others in the PIRA group of firms, even 
though not hiring from that age group, find a 
positive value in getting the booklet into the 
student’s homes so it can help build their cor- 
porate image in communities in which they 
operate,” Mr. Nelson pointed out. 

He said his PIRA educational planning com- 
mittee has the job of helping businessmen and 
educators realize their common responsibility in 
preparing young people for careers and the book- 
let helps do the job. 

Covered in the booklet are such matters and 
questions as “Should you continue your educa- 
tion?”, “What do you like to do?”, “What job is 
best for you?”, “Getting job leads,” “Making the 
interview count,” “Your conduct during the in- 
terview,” and “How to hold a job—and get 
ahead.” 





PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATORS OF NEw York 
Unrverstry Grapuate ScHoor or Business Ap- 
MINISTRATION have re-elected Anne Renzland 
president. Toby Waldenberg is the new vice 
president, and Thomas K. Richards is secretary- 
treasurer. Co-chairmen of public relations for the 
coming year will be Matthew B. Caffrey and 
David I. Shair. Miss Waldenberg will also serve 
as editor of The Piper, the monthly publication 
of Personnel Administrators. 

Miss Anne Renzland is a Sales Research 
Consultant for the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. She was also recently elected vice presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association of the NYU 
Graduate School of Business Administration and 
also held the position of secretary-treasurer in 
the NYU School of Commerce Alumni Associa- 
tion. She is presently a Ph.D. candidate at NYU- 
GBA and holds BA and MBA degrees from 
New York University. 

Miss Toby Waldenberg was formerly asso- 
ciated with Postal Telegraph Cable Company 
and the Western Union Telegraph Company. 


The Personnel Administrators are particu- 


larly proud of their new secretary-treasurer. 
Thomas K. Richards has a B.S. degree from 
Columbia University and is attending the New 
York University Graduate School of Business 
Administration. He was recently promoted to 
the position of Supervisor of Personnel, Home 
Office Building Division, The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. During World War II he 
served his country as a Captain in the United 
States Army Signal Corps. He was blinded in 
action and received a Purple Heart and Bronze 
Star for bravery. Notwithstanding his personal 
handicap, Mr. Richards also is the Veterans 
Service Officer for the American Legion Veterans 
Post #385. 





THe OFFIcERs FOR THE INTERNATIONAL Asso- 
CIATION OF PERSONNEL WoMEN FoR 1961-62 are: 
president, Mrs. Agnes Milhoan, State Compen- 
sation Insurance Fund, Denver, Colorado; first 
vice president, Miss Ruth Harper, California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, California; 
second vice president, Miss Jane Lafferty, The 
United Nations, New York; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Betty Brownell, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, New York; recording sec- 
retary, Miss Louise Phillips, Hoffman-LaRoche, 
Inc., Nutley, New Jersey; and treasurer, Miss 
Dorothy Kelley, Olin Mathieson Chemical Com- 
pany, East Alton, Illinois. 





PERSONNEL MaAnacers oF MASSACHUSETTS’ 
leading electronics and research organizations 
have formed an association of professional per- 
sonnel practitioners. The objectives of this as- 
sociation are directed toward the goal of making 
every member a more capable and better in- 
formed representative of his company. 

Approximately seventy-five personnel officers 
of Massachusetts electronic organizations meet 
monthly as members of the Electronics Personnel 
Association to keep themselves constantly ap- 
prised of the developments in the field of per- 
sonnel and industrial relations. 

This organization is the only management 
association comprised solely of representatives 
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from the electronics and rese’rch companies in 
Massachusetts. In many come, it serves as a 
clearing house for all types <f information of 
mutual interest in the industry 

“Quicky surveys, conducted\at the beginning 
of each meeting, get immediate } nswers to prob- 
lems faced by members of the grjup,” points out 
Edward Stupack, personnel magager of Avco’s 
Research and Advanced Develo}ment Division 
and this year’s president. In a maiter of minutes, 
for example, the average numbe} of paid holi- 
days given by electronics firms i§ the area can 
be determined, as can the answii:s in varying 
policies concerning such subjects <§ the limits of 
insurance coverage for employees} traveling on 
business. 

Speakers at each of EPA’s {neetings get 
down to specifics. The question perjods at many 
of these get-togethers last on into the night. A 
recent meeting featured a discussion group led 
by Donald MacMunn, personnel director of the 
Itek Corporation. The group studied the “Union 
Question” from all angles. John A. Clarke, a 
member of the panel, EPA’s first president, and 
personnel manager for Pickard and Burns, dis- 
cussed the question from the viewpoint of labor’s 
political aims. 





An annual wage and salary survey is an 
important function of EPA. The survey con- 
ducted in 1960 analyzed the income of more than 
2,000 engineers and technicians employed by the 
leading electronics and research organizations 
in Massachusetts. 

The free flow of information between asso- 
ciates who know one another is of untold value 
to the personnel manager seeking references or 
policy information. Philip J. Connor, one of the 
group’s founders in 1958 and personnel manager 
of Computer Control Company, Inc., has stated 
that “one of the primary forces bringing the 
members of EPA together was the general desire 
of personnel practitioners in electronics to ex- 
change ideas and discuss experiences on all 
matters of common interest in a spirit of coopera- 
tion and assistance.” 

High on the agenda of activities for the 


Electronics Personnel Association is the estab- 
lishment of a code of professional ethics for per- 
sonnel practitioners. The group also plans to go 
on record for or against various bills before the 


Massachusetts Legislature this year. 





ALice anD Sypney Dauer presented “Crea- 
tive Thinking in Home Life and in Business” 
to the annual husband and wife meeting of the 
New York Metropolitan Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Society of Training Directors. 

The Dauers, who originated the Dauer Idea 
Course in Memory and Creative Development, 
covered the principles of ideation, which they 
call “percatasimin,” and their method of associa- 
tion of ideas called “Dauerdomino.” 

The American Society of Training Directors 
was founded in 1944 and today has over 3800 
active members and more than 70 chapters, of 
which the New York Metropolitan Chapter is 
the largest with more than 300 members. The 
primary objectives of the ASTD are to provide 
effective and continuous leadership in develop- 
ment and training and to promote acceptance 
and understanding of training. 


Personnel Research 
(Continued from page 182) 


serve to develop the individual employed. 

The writer also feels that the behavior of 
union officials is affecting the mental health of 
the wage-earner and that unions should assume 
responsibility for their psychological relationship 
to members. The changes in society, especially in 
marketing and technological improvements, are 
likely to affect the mental well-being of many 
displaced workers. Research is beginning to 
identify the forces within the entire industrial 
scene which have effect on mental health and 
changes are being recommended within the 
limits of policy and organization which will 
make for greater human adjustment. 





Not only is every man somewhat unlike 
every other, but he changes with time; he 
is not really the same man today he was 
last year.—Albert Einstein. 
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Attending the Conferences and Courses 





“Tue Rote oF tHE Top Executive is filled 
with uncertainty, lack of time and vulnerability. 
Too often his only course of action is ‘meeting 
crises, answering three phones, putting out brush 
fires, and killing snakes.’” 

So states Fred E. Case, assistant Dean of 
Executives’ Programs at UCLA, and head of 
the Summer Executive Program which met at 
Lake Arrowhead this year. Managers and execu- 
tives left the daily pressures of their jobs to get a 
broad overview of their complex functions and 
responsibilities at the secluded University of 
California Extension Conference Center at Lake 
Arrowhead. 

During the program participants exchanged 
views in small workshop groups and studied case 
problems-solving sessions. The theme of the 
conference was time-saving techniques and their 
possibilities in terms of organization, frontiers 
(such as electronic data processing) and financial 
environment. A special session was devoted to 
Management Challenges and Dilemmas, which 
dealt with problems of leadership and labor. 

Instructors and discussion leaders included 
professors Harold D. Koontz, Theodore A. An- 
dersen, R. Clay Sprowls, Joseph D. Carrabino, 
A. B. Carson, J. Fred Weston, Frank E. Norton, 
William F. Brown, Melvin Rothbaum, Irving R. 
Weschler, Fred Massarik, David G. Farrelly, 
Frederic Meyers, Alfred Nichols and Wytze 
Gorter, all of UCLA, and Keith Davis of Ari- 


zona State University. 





Tue AmericAN MANAGEMENT AssOcIATION 
held a series of seminars on the campus of Col- 
gate University at Hamilton, New York, this 
summer. Among these were: 1) Revitalizing the 
Management Development Program, concerned 
with developing managers for broader responsi- 
bilities. Leaders at this meeting, experts in the 
management development field, pointed out how 
to choose trainees for their background and 
experience, their potential development, and 
their possible future value to the company. They 
considered selective employment techniques . . . 


methods for early recognition of talent and 
ability—management training programs ... and 
ways to audit and evaluate results of training. 

There was a workshop seminar on The Per- 
sonnel Department's Use of Data Processing, 
which considered current data processing meth- 
ods, comparing and contrasting EDP with IDP 
systems. Registrants discussed applications of 
data processing systems to personnel record 
keeping . . . information requirements and effec- 
tive processing of information . . . benefits of the 
system not offered by those in present use . . . 
costs of the new system as compared with cur- 
rent costs... where to locate the system within 
the company . . . and where responsibility for 
operation of the system should rest. 

Another workshop seminar considered Es- 
tablishing and Operating Effective Management 
and Employee Communications, for discussion 
of the overall value of effective communications 
within the company. From considerations of the 
planning and installing stages, registrants pro- 
gressed to the manager’s role in communications 

. research in kinds and types necessary for 
operations . . . oral, audio-visual, and written 
communications . . . and communications’ role 
in employee and labor relations. Ways of meas- 
uring the effectiveness of communications sys- 
tems and methods of selling the program to top 
management were also examined. 

An orientation seminar on Non-Union 
Company Personnel Principles and Practices: 
Maintaining Non-Union Status or Changing to 
Unionized Operation, studied how to establish 
practices that help maintain non-union status... 
explored reasons for keeping unorganized . . . 
learned when it might be advantageous to accept 
a union. The real reasons employees join unions 
were pinpointed. Participants found out how 
management can counter these trends, and they 
learned how to spot the first signs of unioniza- 
tion drives. Procedures to follow after the union 
claims recognition were examined. Members 
were also brought up to date on NLRB election 
proceedings and learned how to handle post- 
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election situations. 

Finally, there was a seminar on Collective 
Bargaining: The Total Impact on all Levels of 
Management. This was an introduction and 
review of sound labor relations principles. This 
consisted of an up-to-the-minute review of the 
techniques a company needs to come out on top 
at the bargaining table. Starting with a history 
of collective bargaining, members learned how 
management and union strategies have evolved. 
They discovered where sound labor relations 
policies fit into bargaining tactics, covered NLRB 
procedures, analyzed moves necessary when an 
organization drive starts. They received sound 
information on handling the initial contract, and 
on how to renegotiate later contracts. They ex- 
plored multi-plant bargaining, contract admin- 
istration, the role of the supervisor in labor 
relations. They probed relations with union rep- 
resentatives, reviewed grievance procedures, ap- 
praised arbitration practices and the use of 
mediation and conciliation services. They wound 
up with hard-hitting presentations on how to 
handle crisis situations, special labor relations 
problems and special negotiations. 





Tue 1961 INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
Pustic PersonNeL ADMINISTRATION, sponsored by 
the Public Personnel Association, has been sched- 
uled for October 1-5 in Denver, Colorado. 

Concurrent sessions are to be held on “Ethics 
in Public Service,” “Data Processing as a Tool of 
Personnel Management,” “A Fresh Look at 
Position Classification,” “Round-Table for Civil 
Service Commissioners.” Another group of con- 
current sessions will tackle, “People, Politics, and 
Personnel,” “Public Pay Policies Re-Examined,” 
“Handling Employee Grievances.” 

There will be a workshop on “Planning the 
Examination.” There will also be a series of 
“Meet and Eat” breakfast sessions to consider 
such subjects as “Administering Within-Grade 
Pay Increases,” “Handling Discharges and Dis- 
ciplinary Appeals,” “Administering Eligible 
Lists,” “On-the-Job Injuries,” “Discovering Why 
Employees Leave Through Exit Interviews,” 
“How Revealing Are Your Character Check- 


ups?” “Strengthening Working Relationships 
Between the Departmental Personnel Office and 
the Central Personnel Agency.” 





Tue 8rH ANnNuaL INstITUTE OF THE AMER- 
IcAN Society oF TRAINING Directors was held in 
late summer in Madison, Wisconsin. The first 
unit was devoted to the training director’s job, 
the second consisted of a training methods work- 
shop. 

Among the leaders and speakers for the first 
unit were, Milton C. Rohm, assistant manager, 
training section, AllisChalmers Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee; Roland J. Murphy, direc- 
tor of industrial relations, Union Carbide Chem- 
icals Company, South Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia; Richard E. Silver, supervisor, manufactur- 
ing training, Micro Switch Division, Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, Freeport, 
Illinois; James Landress, director, education and 
training, A. C. Spark Plug Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Milwaukee; Roland F. 
Miller, manager, education and development, 
National Tube Division, U. S. Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh; James J. Tattersall, training director, 
The American National Red Cross, Eastern 
Area, Alexandria, Virginia; Milton Hanson, 
training director, Abbott Laboratories, North 
Chicago, Illinois; Frank H. Reighard, assistant 
professor of management, The University of 
Wisconsin; and Robert B. Sale, executive vice 
president, ASTD, and director of training, pro- 
duction department, Continental Oil Company, 
Houston, Texas. 

At the second unit the leaders and speakers 
were: Clayton G. Orcutt, of the Management 
Institute of the University of Wisconsin; Orville 
Roberts, manager, organization and personnel 
development, Sinclair Pipe Line Company, Inde- 
pendence, Kansas; Richard Hetland, assistant 
manager, manpower development, Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin; John F. 
Walsh, manager, training department, California 
division, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Bur- 
bank, California; Hugh Moltzau, director of 
management, development, and training, Parke- 
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Davis and Company, Detroit; Kenneth God- 
dard, manager, audio-visual services department, 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. 


C.; and Vernon B. Sheblak, president, ASTD 
and manager, education department, Pacific 
Finance Corporation, Los Angeles. 


Glancing at the New Publications 





Tue Pustic PersonNeL ASSOCIATION, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, has published Per- 
sonnel Report No. 604 (price: $2.50), “Recruit- 
ing Ideas that Get Results,” by Bernice Fry 
Mitchel. 

The report descrives more than thirty re- 
cruitment ideas that got results. Some of the 
material was contained in a paper prepared by 
Mrs. Mitchel, personnel technician, Modesto, 
California, and presented at the Western Re- 
gional Conference of the Public Personnel Asso- 
ciation. 

Mrs. Mitchel feels that there is growing 
realization that public service, and the world of 
politics, increasingly must attract young people 
of the highest intelligence, best education, finest 
moral fiber, greatest dedication and courage. If 
we do not succeed in this then these finest young 
people will find their lives impaired and perhaps 
destroyed by the decisions of others less well 
equipped than they, who have seized the places 
of power that should and could be theirs. 

The booklet tells what recruitment is, what 
a gimmick is, advises recruitment by the golden 
rule, to recruit opportunely, and save the gim- 
micks for the exceptional, explains how to do 
it, presents a challenge, points out the oppor- 
tunities to be made or seized, and presents spe- 
cific ideas. 





Tue Universiry or Mrynesora Press, Min- 
NEAPOLIS, has issued No. 22 in the studies in 
economics and business, “The Impact of Union- 
ism on Wage-Income Ratios in the Manufactur- 
ing Sector of the Economy,” by Norman J. Sim- 
ler, assistant professor of economics at the uni- 
versity. 

He says in the preface that the principal 
aim of this study is to examine the assertion that 
the growth of unionism since the 1930’s has been 
associated with an increase in the relative in- 
come share of labor. More specifically, the main 


purpose is to test the hypothesis that there exists 
a positive correlation between the growth of 
unionism in the manufacturing sector of the 
American economy and changes in the ratio of 
production workers’ wages to value added by 
manufacture. 

Simler states as a general conclusion, “Since 
all of the twenty coefficients of rank correlation 
computed from the available data respecting 
wages, value added by manufacture, and the 
degree of unionization were either negative or 
not significantly positive, it seems safe to con- 
clude that the hypothesis, originally formulated 
by Dobb and since advanced by others, that 
‘where wage-earners are strongly organized in 
trade unions, one might expect labor to succeed 
in obtaining a larger share of the product than 
elsewhere,’ is contradicted by the experience in 
the manufacturing sector of the American econ- 
omy in the first half of the twentieth century.” 





Factory Joss—EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK FOR 
Workers IN Joss Reguieine Lirrie or No Ex- 
PERIENCE OR SPECIALIZED TRAINING, is a new bulle- 
tin just released by the U. S. Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics in cooperation 
with the Veterans Administration. It provides 
occupational information on an area of work 
representing one of the largest fields of employ- 
ment—“operative jobs in manufacturing indus- 
tries.” These semiskilled jobs offer thousands of 
employment opportunities for persons with little 
or no specialized training or experience. Some 
of the occupations covered in the bulletin are 
assemblers, inspectors, machine tool operators, 
and sewing machine operators. 

Information on these fields of work will be 
particularly useful to guidance counselors who 
will work with the 7, million young persons 
expected to leave high school before graduation 
and enter the labor force during the 1960’s. An 
additional 1144 million boys and girls are ex- 
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pected to enter the labor force with only a high 
school education; many of these young people, 
too, will need occupation information on jobs 
requiring little or no specialized training or 
experience. 

Copies of the 26-page illustrated bulletin 
(BLS Bull. No. 1288) are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C. at 25 cents per copy. 





AcE anv Apsiity to contribute to the com- 
pany are the principal considerations that limit 
a director’s length of service, according to a sur- 
vey of 205 United States manufacturing firms 
released by the Nationat INpusTRIAL CONFERENCE 


Boarp (460 Park Avenue, New York 22). 


While many of these companies have 
adopted compulsory retirement plans for their 
boards, the majority of them place no formal 
limits on the tenure of their directors and do not 
encourage changes in board membership. 

Approximately three-fifths of the cooperating 
companies state that they have no formal policies 
or established practices regarding directors’ ten- 
ure. Among considerations most often men- 
tioued as contributing to a company’s attitude 
concerning restriction of a director’s tenure are 
the firm’s relative success in maintaining an 
active board, the size of the company and the 
nature of its ownership. 

In another study of 155 companies made by 
the Board, it was found that many American 
business firms are realizing that there is little 
value in making surveys of employees’ attitudes 
toward their jobs unless they are to be followed 
up. 

The day seems to have passed, the NICB 
notes, when a company would make a survey 
“just to see what the situation is.” 

Among other things, the study shows that: 


Management has confidence in the survey ap- 


proach. Surveys almost always reveal a need 
for more employee communication. It may take 
a year or longer to follow up a survey made in 
a day. There is no “one right way” to follow 
through after a survey. 


MorivaTion, Inc., SPRINGDALE, CONNECTI- 
cut, has recently published two small pamphlets. 
The first, in the middle management series, is 
called “Let’s Talk About Your Problems... .” 
Illustrated with graphic and pointed cartoons, 
which actually tell the story, the leaflet is writ- 
ten as an interview between the boss and one 
of his supervisors. “I want to talk about your 
job. How good a job you are doing, Chuck, 
depends on what kind of a supervisor you are. 
Supervising men is a tough job . . . so much 
depends on how you say what you say—and how 
you do what you do.” The pages that follow 
give specific advice in an easy-to-take formula. 

Another recent Motivation publication is in 
the Human Touch in Management series, and 
is condensed from an address by Cloyd Stein- 
metz, sales training director, Reynolds Metals 
Company. Steinmetz says, “Think of the ‘hu- 
man touch’ as a reaching out and touching, of 
helping, of pushing people forward, or pulling 
them up, of applying the ‘human touch’ literally 
by means of the fingers of the hand.” 





BOUND VOLUMES 
Of Personnel Journal for 1961 


will be available early in January, 1962. In at- 
tractive blue buckram binding with gold letter- 
ing, the volume will include the 11 issues for 
1961: Volume 39, Numbers 8, 9, 10, and 11 
(January, February, March, and April); and 
Volume 40, Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 (May, 
June, July-August, September, October, Novem- 
ber, and December). NOTE: Volume 40 will 
be limited to seven issues in order that Volume 
41 and all future volumes may begin with Janu- 
ary and run concurrently with the calendar year. 

The cost of the bound volume for 1961 will 
be $12.00 plus postage. (We will pay postage, 
however, if remittance accompanies your order.) 

Since only a limited number of bound vol- 
umes will be available, subscribers and librarians 
who desire them should get their orders in early. 
Mail orders to Circulation Department, PER- 
SONNEL JOURNAL, 100 Park Ave., Swarth- 


more, Pa. 
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Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





In Appressinc THE House Magazine Inst1- 
tute (New York) Franklin E. Schaffer, vice 
president of Doremus and Company, made four 
proposals of interest to all industrial editors. He 
began by pointing out three roots of communi- 
cations failures, not only in business but in our 
government as well. 

He defined these as a failure in defining 
purpose; a failure in the use of personnel; and 
a failure in understanding the public we want 
to reach. 

As basis for his constructive proposals Mr. 
Schaffer reviewed the results of a recent HMI 
survey, using specially prepared slides to illus- 
trate the percentages and results. 

Of special note were the answers to the 
question, “Briefly, what do you consider to be 
your greatest problem as an editor?” The most 
frequent complaint by editors was the lack of 
management cooperation, according to Mr. 
Schaffer. Almost as many editors complained of 
problems in meeting deadlines. 15° said getting 
interesting material was their greatest headache; 
9° complained of inadequate help; 7°/ lacked 
access to good news sources. Other problems 
included sustaining enthusiasm, inadequate 
budget, too many different approvals needed. 

According to Mr. Schaffer, the following 
four concrete proposals, if adopted by every firm, 
would go a long way to increasing the effective- 
ness of company communications. 

1. State clearly the objectives of the com- 

pany publication. 

Improve the status of the house organ 
editor. 

Conduct a survey to find out what your 
employees are interested in. 

Upgrade the interest quotient of your 
company publication. 

Of most importance, according to Mr. Schaf- 
fer, is the necessity to use business publications 
to sell our American system and to combat 
economic ignorance. “Talk profits with pride,” 
he urged, “Write about business achievement 
without pap but with passion.” 


In conclusion, Mr. Schaffer reminded those 
responsible for industrial communications to 
spend the funds at their command well. We 
must do all we can, he said, to further that great 
enterprise in which we are all engaged—the 
enterprise of America. 





Ir is Pernars Naturat THAT THE TELEPHONE 
Companis, being in the business of communica- 
tion, should put out unusually fine employee 
magazines. The Bell Telephone Company of 
Pennsylvania publishes The Telephone News, a 
handsome 58-page magazine, whose editor is 
Wilfred J. Hlivko. He has an editorial staff 
consisting of a women’s editor, an art director, 
an assistant editor for production and one for 
copy, and a personnel announcements editor. 

A look at the table of contents gives an 
indication of the variety and scope of the ma- 
terial. An article on “What is a Father?” tells 
how one telephone man is investing in his coun- 
try’s future by guiding his children. There are 
articles on retirement; on Pennsylvania, Key- 
stone of the Nation; on the Grange, a grass-roots 
democratic institution. Departments include “Job 
of the Month,” “People in the News,” “Moving 
to New Jobs,” “Service Anniversaries.” House- 
keeping, company style, describes the mops, 
buckets, soap and service brigade. 

An article on “How to Dress a Good Idea” 
speaks words of wisdom for industrial editors. 
“A good idea deserves good clothes. And an 
idea has nothing to wear but words. Words can 
make it or break it because words and the way 
they are put together command attention or 
court rejection.” The article goes on to review 
a piece from the Harvard Business Review on 
“Profits in Prose” by Langley Carleton Keyes. 
The importance of good writing to good business 
is emphasized, and a list of thirteen books recom- 
mended. 





Fate often puts all the material for happi- 
ness and prosperity into a man’s hands just 
to see how miserable he can make himself 
with them.—Don Marquis. 








HELP WANTED 


INDISPENSABLE FOR PERSONNEL Executives: Accurate, na- 
tion-wide list of over 135 top executive recruiting firms. 
Know who to contact for key jobs. Only $3.00 ppd. 
Execaid, Dept. JC, Box 2647, New York 17, N. Y. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR: Experienced in personnel ob- 
jectives, policies, procedures, organization planning, man- 
power controls, personnel research, employee utilization. Will 
assist management in getting full measure from the person- 
nel function. Masters Degree in Personnel Management. Age 
42. Reply Box 771. 


PERSONNEL Director: Nearly 12 years experience in all! 
phases of personnel management. Presently personnel man- 
ager for firm employing 500. Age 33, married. BS degree. 
Will relocate. Earning $12,000. Reply Box 774. 





PERSONNEL Direcror/Manacer: Successful experience in 
all phases of Personnel Management including Labor Rela- 
tions, Employment, Testing, Training, W&S, etc., Manu- 
facturing, R&D and Distributing experience (single and 
multi-plant). 8 years with present company. Age 35. 
Degree plus. Salary open in $12,000 range. Prefer 150- 
mile radius of Baltimore-Washington area. Reply Box 779. 


Director oF EpucaTion AND Tratninc: Desire challenging 
assignment in Petroleum, Chemicals and Petrochemicals. 
Experienced in both line and staff positions. Hold B.S. 
degree with major in Chemistry and Education, post grad- 
uate work in Chemical Engineering. At present Training 
Director of a multiplant operation with responsibility for 
management and employee development. Have good repu- 
tation through publications and professional associations. 
Resume on request. Reply Box 780. 





AssIsTANT PERSONNEL MANAGER: Three years experience in 
all phases of personnel functions, employment, tes<ing, job 
analysis, wage studies, research. 30, B.S., married. Desire 
greater challenge and responsibility. Reply Box 781. 


PERSONNEL Assistant: Seeking wage and salary, labor or 
testing and selection position. Married. Age 29. B.A. de- 
gree. Four years with industrial company, emphasis on 
employment using tests, some job analysis and wage sur- 
veys. Reply Box 78s. 


PERSONNEL: 10 years diversified experience; employee serv- 
ices, safety, training, employment, recruitment, placement 
testing, benefit programs, security (defense), some labor 
relations. Age 42. Present salary $9,000. Now in Ohio— 
would relocate. Resume on request. Reply Box 786. 


PERSONNEL-MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS ANALYST: Six years 
experience all phases of personnel work. Successful consultant 
work. Ph.D. Research Analysis. Salary requirements high. 
A workman, worthy of his hire. Reply Box 787. 


PERSONNEL: Seven years in personnel and general adminis- 
tration functions. BS Engineering, MS Industrial Psychology. 
Experience in employment, safety, job analysis, union griev- 
ances, counseling, performance appraisal, salary administra- 
tion, budget controls, business planning. Seek responsible 
position in small or medium size firm starting in Personnel 
with opportunity to go into line organization. Prefer Eastern 
U. S. Married. Family. Age 35. For further information 
please reply to Box 788. 


PERSONNEL MANAGER: Ten years of broad successful experi- 
ence as Personnel Manager in Ohio company of 350. BS 
degree with year of graduate work in Personnel Management. 
Age 41. Seeking to relocate responsible position in medium 
sized company in Detroit-Pontiac area. Reply Box 789. 


INDUSTRIAL-PERSONNEL PsycHoLocist: Presently Industrial 
Therapy Director of large state hospital. Desire a challenging 
position utilizing my training and experience in counseling, 
specialized interviewing, creative problem solving, morale, 
motivation, work adjustment, placement, personal develop- 
ment, community relations. BS and MA in Psychology, spe- 
cialized in Business Administration and Industrial Psychology. 
Age 29, married, two children. Available with notice. Reply 
Box 790 


MANAGEMENT DevELOPMENT SpeciAist: Available in Sep- 
tember. Background includes depth experience in Training, 
Wage and Salary Administration, Industrial Relations, Re- 
cruiting, etc. Age 48. College graduate. Will relocate. 
Minimum Salary $15,000 base. Resume available. Reply 
Box 791. 


INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION Major, 24, married, employed in 
aircraft plant, seeks training in Personnel. Some graduate 
work in Labor Relations completed. For resume, write R. G. 
Landes, R.R. 2, Storrs, Conn. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 75¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 


Journal, 100 Park Ave., Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 





MANPOWER, INC. 
Serves You 
Around the World 


, WL 
Austin, Texas 
Bakersfield, Calif. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Burlingame, Calif. 
Camden, N. J. 
Canton, Ohio 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Charleston, S. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, III. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Dallas, Texas 
Danbury, Conn. 
Davenport, lowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
Decatur, Ill. 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Elyria-Lorain, Ohio 
Erie, Pa. 
Evanston, Iil. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Fresno, Calif. 
Gary, Ind. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Hackensack, N. J. 
Hammond, Ind. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
ackson, Miss. 
acksonville, Fla. 
amaica, L. |., N. 
ersey City, N. J. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Levittown, Pa. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lima, Ohio 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Beverly Hills 
San Fernando Valley 
Louisville, Ky. 
Madison, Wis. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fila. 
Middletown, Ohio 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Morristown, N. J. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Needham, Mass. 


HAWAIIAN 
Honof¥ju 





CANADIAN 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
London, Ont. 
Montreal, Que. 

New Westminster, B.C. 
Regina, Sask. 

Toronto, Ont. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Newark, N. j. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
New Brunswick, N.J. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Norristown, Pa. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Ogden, Utah 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
Palm Beach, Fila. 
Paterson, N. Jj. 
Peoria, II. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Port Huron, Mich. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. |. 
Racine, Wis. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Saginaw/ 

jay City, Mich. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Petersburg, Fila. 
Salem, Mass. 
Salinas, Calif. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Texas 
San Bernardino 

Riverside, Calif. 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
San Leandro, Calif. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Shreveport, La. 
Sioux City, lowa 
South Bend, Ind. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Springfield, Ohio 
Stockton, Calif. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Tampa, Fila. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Torrington, Conn. 
Trenton, N. j. 
Troy, N. Y. 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Tyler, Texas 
Utica, N. Y. 
Vancouver, Wash. 
Waco, Texas 
Waltham, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Waterloo, lowa 
Waukegan, Ill. 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Wausau, Wis. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Wichita, Kansas 
Wilmington, Del. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Zeeland, Mich. 


FOREIGN 
Antwerp, Belgium 
Brussels, Belgium 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
Birmingham, England 
Brighton, England 
London, England 
Paris, France 
Frankfort a/Main, Ger 
Tel Aviv, Israel 
Milan, Italy 
Mexico City, Mexico 
Lisbon, Portugal 
Barcelona, Spain 
Madrid, Spain 
Stockholm, Sweden 


MAN! 
HE WORK 
HOSE 
[POWER GIRLS 
URN OUT! 

































































Offices Cut Costs and Increase Efficiency with 
Temporary Office Workers from Manpower, Inc! 


Some firms use “Manpower Girls” to fill in for sick or vacationing office workers— 

Others as a cost-cutting measure. But, whatever their reasons for calling, all of our 

customers agree that efficiency makes “Manpower Girls” their first choice. When the 

need arises-—call Manpower for typists, stenos, file clerks, receptionists, or general 

office workers. We pay all salaries, taxes and insurance—keep all records. You 
® 


manpower, inc. 


OVER 200 OFFICES IN THE U.S., CANADA, MEXICO, AND EUROPE. 
Check the white pages of your phone book for local Manpower number. 
WORLD HEADQUARTERS, 820 N. PLANKINTON AVENUE, MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 





Put New Life in Your Supervisory Training Program with 
Modern Management 


FILMS 


More than 1,000 tirms nave 
successfully used the first 
Modern Management Film, 
“LISTEN, PLEASE.” Four films 
are now available: 


1, LISTEN, PLEASE ...a 
“series of situations in a 
supervisor’s typical day 
which iilustrate and em- 
phasize the importance of 
listening and communi- 
cating. 
THE CASE OF THE MiSS- 
"ING MAGNETS... . show- 
ing how a supervisor can 
motivate employees for 
better teamwork in pro- 
duction. 
INSTRUCTIONS OR OB- 
" STRUCTIONS ... Dr. Paul 
Pigors of M.I.T. reviews 


the points made in his 
A scene from THE CHALLENGE OF LEADERSHIP, one famous lecture on the 


of the newest Modern Management Film productions. primary task of manage- 
ment: giving orders and 

Here is a way to teach better leadership principles to your supervisors, instructions to others. 
and to encourage open discussion of supervisory problems. THE CHALLENGE OF 


, ; . ; : : “LEADERSHIP ... a dra- 
Modern Management Films present typical! supervisory situations in a matic demonstration of 
dramatic and compelling way. Each 16 mm film is produced in full leadership. Designed to 
color and sound, and runs about 10 minutes—just the right length to stimulate supervisory 
hold a viewer's attention. A written Leader’s Guide is included to thinking about leadership 


- : : . skills. 
make the most of the discussion period which follows. ; OTHER MODERN MAN- 
BNA’s 95-member Advisory Group of leading industrial executives AGEMENT FILMS ARE 


suggests subjects and reviews scripts to make sure that each film and NOW BEING PLANNED 
discussion guide is realistic, sound in principle and to the point. AND PRODUCED. 


é USE COUPON 
MODERN MANAGEMENT FILMS BELOW FOR 
The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. BNA PREVIEW IN YOUR 
1231-24th Street, N.W., Washington 7,D.C. _*** ** * ee 
oe oe ee ee ee ee ae ee a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee a es ee ee ee ee a a ee ee ee ee ee 
Mail to: Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 
1231-24th St., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 


We would like to receive the prints indicated for executive stand that preview service charges may be applied against 
preview at your earliest convenience. We understand that the either rental or purchase price of the films. We will undertake 
service charge for previews is $10.00 for a single film; $15.00 to return the preview print(s) within 48 hours of receipt at 
for any two films; $17.50 for any three films; and $20.00 for all our office. 

four films, when ordered and shipped together. We also under- 


1 C] NAME = 
2 ‘a COMPANY___ 


3 ADDRESS 
‘= CITY : ZONE STATE 
4 s 00 Check for $ enclosed 0 Send Bill 683 
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